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The 30th Infantry in the Hawaiian 
Maneuvers 


By Captain Walter M. Mann, 30th Infantry 


FOREWORD 
HIS is the story of the practical experiences of 
1 the 30th Infantry during its participation in the 
recent joint Army and Navy Maneuvers in 
Hawaii. 

No attempt will be made to discuss strategical or 
major tactical questions. Such considerations can be 
more appropriately left to those who, from their seats 
on Mount Olympus, looked down with a general staffs- 
eye view on the scene with vision unimpaired by the 
trivial details as to how Private John B. Doe was to be 
specially trained, equipped, embarked, administered, 
debarked, maneuvered and, last but not least, brought 
safely home again. 





The announced purpose of the maneuvers was to test 
the defenses of Oahu. However. we believe that the 
brunt of the testing was borne by the expeditionary 
forces, for upon them fell the necessity of working out 
the practical details of an overseas movement culminat- 
ing with a landing on the beaches of a hostile shore 
For the former phase we had recorded precedents ; for 
the latter we found none. 

Upon receipt of the directive for participation in the 
maneuvers, the first logical step was to begin an ex 
haustive historical research in an effort to find some- 
thing on record for guidance, and its was surprising 
and disconcerting,—how little of actual value could be 
found in the dusty archives. There were volumes of 
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printed matter on the theoretical phases of overseas 
expeditions, but no one seemed to have been much 
concerned about delving into the work-a-day details. 
Consequently it is felt that the experiences of the 30th 
Infantry will be of value for reference in future opera- 
tions of this kind. 

Finding the records so barren we had to fall back 
on those best of teachers, experiment and experience, 
and develop our own ways and means. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to present them in narrative form 
to those interested, omitting, of course, some details of 
confidential nature. 


NARRATIVE 


Organizations: The actual army troops taking part 
in the maneuvers consisted of the 30th Infantry (less 
one battalion), with Battery ‘‘D’’, 76th Field Artillery 
attached. 

The regiment was organized with a reduced com- 
mand group, communication platoon, transportation 
platoon and two battalions. Rifle companies averaged 
two officers and sixty-three enlisted men in strength, 
and machine gun companies two and forty-six. 

The rolling equipment taken consisted of four two- 
line team wagons; two four-line team rolling kitchens; 
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eight machine gun carts with trailers and two 
munications carts. Twenty-six animals were taken 

The strength of the battery was four officers ay 
eighty enlisted men. Its rolling equipment consiste 
of four guns with limbers, four caissons and four 
ons, and it was allotted seventy-five animals. 

The total strength of the regiment and battery y 
thirty officers and six hundred and ten enlisted n 

For purposes of record, and possible inter: 
some readers, the following roster of officers, showing 
duty assignments, is given: 


THIRTIETH INFANTRY 


Commanding Officer ........ 
_ Executive Officer and S-1 Captain W. M. Mam 
8-2 and 8-3 Captain P. J. Lloyd 
fo ee ee ee ee Captain W. V. Ratta 
Communications Officer Ist Lt. J. W. Newberry 
Shore Party Commander Captain N. M. Walker 


Colonel C. B. Stone, Jr 


Battalion 


Lt. Colonel E. E. Lewis 
Ist Lt. D. P. Frissell 


First 

Battalion Commander 

S-1, 8-2, S-3 and S-4 
Company A 

Company Commander 


Captain M. W. Marsh 
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Upper left—Unloading Field Guns from Naval Motor Sailers. 
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Upper right—“Look out, Oahu! Here we come.” Lower left— 


Debarkation Practice on the Beach at Presidio. Lower right—Slinging an Animal from Transport to Mine Sweeper. 
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pany Officer ........1st Lt. H. G. Sydenham Company Commander ..Captain P. B. Waterbury 
' - | ny B Company Officer (and in charge of flags represent 
ul pany Commander ....Captain P. B. Robinson ing constructive Divisional Units) ................- 
ipany i nr Ist Lt. W. E. Smith, Jr. Captain D. P. Yeuell 
ag | any C Company F 
pany Commander . ...Captain E. J. Curren, Jr. Company Commander .....Captain A. W. Penrose 
pany Officer ....2nd Lt. H. J. Van der Heide Company Officer . First Lieutenant J. H. Stokes, Jr. 
any D Company G 
; pany Commander ........ Captain C. Collins, Company Commander ........ Captain H. F. Love 
° pom GE ose cccscdauen 2nd Lt. P. J. Black. Company Officer ...First Lieutenant E. H. Wilson 
Second Battalion Company H 
Battalion Commander ........Major W. J. Morrissey Company Commander ,; Captain G. K. Crockett 
S-1, S-2, S-3 and S-4 ......Captain A. R. Mackechnie Company Officer (and Personnel Adjutant 
Jr Company E First Lieutenant J. C. Odell 
fant 
ttar 
ewis 
ssel] 
arsh 
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Upper left—The Beach at Makua. Upper right—Col. C. B. Stone, Jr., 30th Inf. at Makua Beach. Lower left—Naval Radio 
Station at C. P. of 30th Inf., Waianae. Lower right—Regimental Commander and Staff. C. P. at Waianae. 
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Battery D, 76th Field Artillery was attached to the 
30th Infantry for the maneuvers. The personnel of 
this battery consisted of four officers, assigned as fol- 
lows: 

Battery Commander .......... Captain J. C. Hughes 
Battery Officers: ..First Lieutenant W. R. Schaefer 
Second Lieutenant C. R. McBride 
Second Lieutenant C. C. Smith; 
and eighty enlisted men. 

Training: In addition to the normal training of in- 
dividuals and units considerable thought and time had 
to be given to special training for the particular opera- 
tion in prospect. This training was begun about four 
months prior to the period of the maneuvers. 

As a preliminary step all individuals and animals 
of doubtful physical endurance were eliminated from 
the units scheduled to go. The survivors were put 
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through a series of intensive hardening exercises con- 
sisting of marches, setting up exercises and rope climb- 
ing. This latter exercise was intended to develop 
muscles that might be needed in clinging to swaying 
rope ladders dangling over the transports’ sides in 
ease feet slipped from ladder rounds or a failure to 
connect with the launch occurred. 

From the begining the safety factor was always up- 
permost in the minds of the organization commanders 
and, in appreciation of the hazards of debarking troops 
into small boats in the open sea and landing them 
through the surf on open beaches, all men were given 
carefully supervised swimming instruction. At the 
begining only sixty per cent of the men were found 
to be qualified ; at the time of embarkation all men of 
regiment, except nine, could swim at least fifty yards. 

The animals were also given swimming exercises. 
This interesting phase of the training has been covered 
by another writer in articles previously published. 

The debarkation plans called for the troops to go 
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over the sides of the transport into the small boajs 
by means of ‘‘Jacob’s’’ (rope) ladders. Accordingly 
ladders of this type were procured, swung from sceonq 
story windows and troops required to practice ge 
scending until a feeling of confidence in their use was 


attained. 


Working with the navy representatives the folloy. 
ing schematic diagram of landing was drawn up which 
shows in detail the units to be loaded in each smal} 
boat, the order in which they would be loaded, anq 
the schedule of their procedure to the beaches: 


BEACH X 
SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF LANDING 
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Beach Sector “A” Beach Sector “RB” 
B-2 B-1 A-1 A-2 
3 minutes No. 2 (40/) No. 1 (40/) 7 
or 500 to Navy ll Navy 11 
600 yards Co. F less Co. E less 
one Plat 34 one Plat 34 
Hq. 2nd Plat Ist Squad 
Co. H 4) Co. H 7 
8rd Squad Hq. Ist Plat 
Co. H Co. H 4 
56 56 
8 boxes 8 boxes 
3 minutes No. 3 (40’) 
or 500 to | No. 4 (40’) Asst shore 
600 yards | 2nd Plat party comdr 
Co, F 28 & 5 men 
4th Squad 2nd Squad 
Co. H 7 Co. H 7 
Shore party Hq. 2nd Bn 14 
Comdr and 2nd plat 
16 men 17 Co. E 28 
52 55 
8 boxes | § boxes a 
3 minutes No. 5 (40’) 
or 500 to No. 6 (40’) Hq. Co. H 6 
600 yards 2nd Plat 1 Off 2 men 
fo. G 28 (Arty) 3 
3rd Squad Co. G less 
Co. D 7 one Plat 34 
Hq. 2nd Plat Co. D (ist 
Co. D 4 7 
Navy Comm Hq. ist Plat 
Group 12 Co. D 4 
51 
8 boxes 8 boxes 
3 minutes | No. 8 (50) No. 7 (50’) 
or 500 to Co. B 61 Co. A 61 
600 yards 4th Squad 2nd Squad 
Co. D Co. D 
Hq Co. D 5 Hq. Ist Bn 14 
Regtl Hq 7 -- 
-- 82 
80 8 boxes 
8 boxes | 
3 minutes No. 9 (50’) 
or 500 to Co. C 61 
600 yards Regtl Hq. 19 | 
80 

















The type of boat to be used was the navy motor- 
sailer, having its own motor. Six of the boats were 
forty feet long and three fifty feet,—a total of nine re- 
quired to land the combat personnel of the regiment 
in one trip to the shore. 

It will be noted that in each boat was a complete 
combat team of either a platoon or company of rifle- 
men and a machine gun squad. The idea was that 
when the boat reached the beach its load of troops 
could hit the sand and immediately take up fire and 
movement on its own until other units arrived and 
team work was coordinated by successively arriving 
intermediate commanders. 

Early in the training these boat groups were or- 
ganized and trained to work together. Diagrams of 
the boats were taped out on the ground at the foot 
of the rope ladders referred to above, and troops 
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’ shown how to dispose themselves and their equipment ings the pack and rifle were carried in the hands and 
a in the boats. served to pull the jumper forward instead of backward. 
3 In the tactical training special emphasis was placed The debarking of the troops was simple compared 
in on the establishment of temporary beach heads. For with getting the heavy rolling equipment ashore. For 
this training the exercises habitually started at the this purpose the navy equipped its fifty-foot motor- 

water’s edge on the Presidio beaches with units initial- sailers with steel channel irons, or ‘‘I’’ beams, whose 

ly disposed in boat groups relatively located on the guage corresponded to that of our vehicles. The latter 

beach as they were scheduled to land, and from such were swung off the transport and into the launches by 

points the exercise developed to the establishment of means of winches. With luck and a reasonable sea 

the temporary beach head. Riflemen were taught to their wheels sometimes connected with the track on the 

or. start moving on the run toward their assigned objec- boat. Upon beaching the boats an extension to the 

- tives the moment they hit the sand. Machine gunners’. track was run out over the bow to the sand and the 

, were trained to go quickly into firing positions on or guns, rolling kitchens, wagons, ete., were manhandled 

e. near the beaches in support of the advancing infantry- to the shore. 

be men. The first experiments with this method were not so 
‘ The general scheme was for the leading battalion to satisfactory. It was found that when the boat lifted 
54 quickly clear the beach of hostile troops, push them on the surge of the surf the shore ends of the track 
- back and contain them until the rear battalion had would dig into the sand and as the boat settled down 

landed. The rear battalion then passed through the again pry it back into the water. This difficulty was 
lines of the former and took up the fight—and so on met by fixing rollers on the shore ends of the tracks 
until resistance was dispersed and the march column which would then roll back and forth with the motion 
could be taken up. of the boat. 

- Later we had a short practice with the Navy; a so- Under the Plan of Landing the navy was responsible 
. called “‘dry run,’’ which proved literally not so dry. for moving the troops and equipment from the ships 
a For this practice the troops were taken aboard the army to the water line on the beach. From the arrival on 

— transport ‘‘Grant’’ which was moored at the Fort the sand the responsibility for further movement 

stor- Mason docks. The navy motor-sailer came alongside passed to the army. 

ane and the troops went over the ship’s side into the small To facilitate and coordinate such landings the navy 

sae. boats by means of the rope ladders. The launches sent ashore in the first boats a group called the ‘‘ Beach 

nent then put out into the bay and landed on the Presidio Party’’ under command of a naval officer. Its fune- 

beach and the exercises proceeded as outlined above. tion was to meet the boats upon their arrival on the 
ete This rehearsal was invaluable in bringing out errors beach and by means of lines passed to the shore pull 
ifle- and unsatisfactory conditions which might have proven them further upon the sand, steady them and unload 
that disastrous if not corrected before the landing on Oahu. the equipment. In this group was also a signal unit 
ops It was found that the navy boat crews were too cau- to communicate between shore and ships. 

nad tious in driving their boats up on the sand ;—this left Movement Overseas: Profiting by the disastrous ex- 

= quite a stretch of water, sometimes waist deep, to perience of one of our allies in a historic landing on a 

ving be negotiated by the troops in reaching the beach hostile shore during the World War, the ‘‘Unit’’ load- 

line, and everyone got thoroughly soaked. The fallacy ing plan was prescribed for the expedition. This 
on of troops jumping out of the boats wearing their packs method provides that a complete, self-containing com- 

s of was also proven. It was found that the weight of the bat team of combined arms with all unit transporta- 

foot pack overbalanced its wearer and frequently deposited tion and supplies be loaded on one ship. 

ops him in a ludicrous and uncomfortable position with The advantage is obvious. It is supposed to ensure 





the water line up around his neck. In subsequent land- 


that the balanced team can be placed ashore together 
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on the same beach. However, without disparaging this 
principle, it was found that its advantage was neutra- 
lized materially by the comparative time factors in- 
volved in landing infantry and artillery. In our ex- 
perience on Oahu the infantry combat troops had 
landed and marched seven miles before the first gun 
was reported in a firing position near the landing 
beach, and the final objective had been reached be- 
fore the battery became mobile. This delay was not 
the fault of the artillery but was due to the facts that 
the infantry had priority in debarking, and to the 
much greater difficulty in getting the animals and 
heavy equipment ashore. It is possible that better re- 
sults might have been obtained if the artillery had 
been on a separate transport and could have begun 
its debarkation simultaneously with the infantry. Also 
for sanitary reasons, the advisability of combined load- 
ing of troops and animals for voyages of any length in 
warm weather is questionable. 


Our expedition embarked on the USAT ‘‘St. Mihiel’”’ 





Above: Thirtieth Infantry Landing at Makua, Oahu. 
Below: Smoke Screen Laid By Navy Plane During Landing of 
Thirtieth Infantry. 


and sailed from San Francisco in the late afternoon of 
January 31, 1932. At noon the next day the transport 
arrived at the rendezvous of the battle fleet off the 
southern California coast and thereafter proceeded in 
convoy. In spite of rough seas, restricted quarters and 
abnormal living conditions, the men were in fine fettle 
and eager to play the game according to the rules. 

The convoy sailed on a course which took it far to 
the south of the island of Hawaii, the southernmost is- 
land of the Hawaiian archipelago and, making a long 
sweeping curve to the west approached the shores of 
Oahu from that direction. 








Dawn of February eleventh found the transports 
with their protecting warships off Waimea Bay o» t}; 
north coast of the island; and considerable excit: 
stirred up ashore. Search lights blazed out ; 
hornets nest of Black bombing planes made spect 
dives at the ships, dropping flares representing bombs 
our eight machine guns, mounted on the trans 
decks, returned their fire. 

When the purpose of the feint had been acc 
plished and the garrison of Oahu alerted, the ships put 
out to sea again and spent the day browsing around 
up north just out of sight of the Island of Kana 
After dark they turned southward, and rounding 
Kaena Point, made for the west coast of Oahu. 

Orientation: Battles may be fought and wars j» 
haps won without the active presence of generals, but 
in a maneuver there is always one that is absolutely i: 
dispensible. We refer to that old, hardboiled ‘‘ Genera 
Situation,’’ and so: 

(In brief) x x x The Blacks had captured Oahy 
from its defending Blue garrison about three months 
previously x x x x It was reliably reported that wit! 
minor changes they were using the old Blue plan of 
defense. x x X X X 

The Black strength was x x x x thousands and thou 
sands xxx x. The strength of the Blue Expeditionar 
Forces was ‘‘constructively’’ ditto x x x x. 

Think of the possibilities for the staffs! None was 
neglected. Orders were written for the Army, the 
Corps, the Division, the Brigade; combatical, logistica 
and annexical; and all nicely mimeographed. 

Disregarding, with this brief reference, these thou- 
sands of constructive combattants we revert again t 
the narrative of the actual troops. 

With the main strength and major dispositions of 
the Black forces our regiment was not much concerned 
but we were vitally interested in the locations of their 
centers of resistance, with their supporting artillery 
in our immediate front. 

As we numbered among us many officers who had 
served in Hawaii in the past, and some who had in re 
eent years helped revise the Primary Tactical Plan. 
the locations of these defensive areas were suppose: 
to be fairly well known. However, there was a ques- 
tion about this, for as brought out at the general cri- 
tique those former members of Oahu’s garrison were 
probably more practically familiar with the road from 
Schofield Barracks to Honolulu than with the defense 
plans of the Island. Be that as it may. 

The Landing and Operations Ashore: At 3:45 A. M 
February 12th, the troops were awakened and messed 
Boat groups were assembled, unit equipment placed at 
the loading points on deck and all stood by waiting for 
the small boats. The transport cautiously felt her way 
in toward the shore with all lights out, and at 5:00 A 
M. hove to about two and one half miles off Makua 
Beach, eight miles north of Waianae. 

We had arranged two debarking points on the trans- 
port. Six of the small boats (forty footers) were to 
load from the afterwell deck, in numerical order, and 
three (fifty footers) similarly from the forwardwell 
deck. Each boat carried a crew of from fifteen to 
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nty-five sailors and mounted a navy machine gun 

the bow for antiaircraft fire. The first boat was 
hailed at 5:15 A. M. but proved to be boat Number 6, 
and it was fifteen minutes later that Number 1, came 
alongside. The navy furnished the life jackets and 
they had to be hoisted aboard the transport from the 
small boats, thereby causing additional delay. 

‘he boat groups filed past the box slings depositing 
packs and arms, and while this equipment was being 
lowered into the launches the men put on life jackets. 
At the command of the Army Debarkation Officer the 
troops went over the side by means of two rope ladders 
at each loading point. The average time for loading 
a boat with equipment and personnel was about eight 
minutes. As each boat completed loading it shoved 
off and moved to a rendezvous point about three hun- 
dred yards from the transport. From this point, the 
boats were started for the beach by the Navy Control 
Officer in successive waves of two boats each at three 
minute intervals. The first two boats were scheduled 
to reach the beach at zero hour (6:30 A. M.). 

Sea and weather conditions were ideal; there was 
very little swell and the sky was slightly overcast. At 
the start of debarkation the darkness made movement 
somewhat cautious and slow. The beach selected for 
the landing was an indentation in the coast line, parti- 
ally sheltered from the open sea, with a shelving sandy 
stretch about one-half mile in length, and opening on 
a little valley of about the same distance in width. 
This was bordered on all sides, except for a narrow 
beach road running north and south, by the sheer, un- 
sealable cliffs of the Wainae mountain range. 

During the movement of the boats to the shore 
friendly planes from the warships dropped smoke 
screens to blind the enemy OP’s on the heights. Viewed 
from the sea the white smoke banks, contrasting with 
the dark mountain sides, was a sight to be remembered. 

Hostile planes were a bit tardy in arriving, and sev- 
eral boat groups were ashore before they swooped 
down, raining bombs, machine gun bullets and general 
destruction on the landing Blues. Considering the 
fact that the AA batteries of the warships were in ac- 
tion against them, and that the machine gunners and 
riflemen of the landing forces were peppering away at 
them one could not but be amazed at their daredeviltry 
in flying so low. They dove again and again to within 
a few hundred feet of the ships, and these repeated 
attacks also made one wonder what miraculous system 
of replenishment of bombs and ammunition they used. 

But to continue with the story of the infantry. 

Boats were beached. Riflemen and machine gunners 
went over the bows, slung equipment, clawed their 
way up the sandy banks looking for trouble,—and were 
disappointed that none could be found. The landing 
was unopposed. The only visible evidence of the gar- 
rison was a medical officer, who with his family, oceu- 
pied a lonely beach cottage nearby and who had a 
ringside seat to see the show. 

An umpire coming up during the landing remarked : 
‘Well, you certainly ‘G-two-ed’ them this time. They 
were looking for you over on the northeast coast’’; 
and, true to the form of all umpires, assessed a loss 
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against us of seventy-five men from plane fire. Our 
quick thinking ‘‘K.O.’’ immediately alloted this loss 
to our ‘‘constructive’’ third battalion, and the com- 
mand was ‘‘ Forward.’’ ' 

Disregarding the lack of hostile opposition, the lead- 
ing battalion established the temporary beach head as 
per schedule. The rear battalion, completing its land- 
ing, passed through the beach-head lines, and in se- 
eurity-march formation moved on Waianae, eight miles 
away. 

Our mission was to capture this west coast metropolis 
in order to afford the.Marines, whom, without malice 
aforethought, we have so far forgotten to mention, a 
place to land. The march southward was over an un- 





30th Infantry Going Ashore in Small Boats. 


improved, stony road, thickly overgrown with al- 
geroba brush. 

The Waianae mountain range on the west coast flings 
itself down toward the sea in a succession of bold head- 
lands. Rounding the nose of each of these ridges we 
expected trouble, but to our growing surprise none was 
encountered until our advance guard began passing 
through the streets of Waianae. Here, the umpires 
told us, some 155 HE’s were falling from a battery 
firing from the vicinity of Kole Kole Pass about five 
miles away. 

In passing through Waianae our advance guard cap- 
tured the only Black troops seen during the maneuvers, 
a platoon of the 35th Infantry which had been pushed 
out as a sort of a forlorn hope observation group from 
its main body ten miles away near Nanikuli. Due per- 
haps to the fact that we were hungry and that it 
brought to mind a one-time famous New York res- 


taurant, we remember that the platoon leader’s name 


was Lieutenant Delmonico. 

At about 11:00 A. M., as the Regimental Commander 
and the writer, marching a little ahead of the main 
body, arrived at the Waianae railroad station, there 
came sounds of boats scraping on the sandy beaches 
near by, and bursts of strong language. 

We knew the marines were landing! 

Contact was made with their battalion CP which 
‘*eonstructively’’ represented their regimental, brigade 
and division headquarters, and we made the most of 
our opportunity to report that ‘‘The army has landed 
and has the situation well in hand.’’ With the land- 
ing of the marines our first mission was accomplished 
and it only remained for us to pull back our advance 
guard and establish a covering force on Mauna Kuwale 
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which commands the approaches from Kole Kole Pass; 
and to await further orders from the high command. 

So much for the activities of the combat units. Now 
let us go back to our rear echelon left on the transport 
to put ashore the animals, rolling equipment and sup- 
plies—a man-size job, plus. 


The animals were sent ashore by three methods. 


One, by loading them into the fifty-foot motor boats by 
means of a ‘‘flying’’ stall, (see previous articles) 


carrying them fairly close inshore and dumping (or 


dunking) them into the water for the swim ashore; 
another, similarly loading them*on mine sweepers for 
a part-way trip to the shore. 
properly handled by requiring the mine sweeper to 
come as close inshore as the depth of water would 
admit would have been the most expeditious way in 
getting the animals ashore, proved unsatisfactory due 
to the vessel standing entirely too far off shore. A few 
selected animals were slung overboard direct from the 
transport and swam all the way to the beach. The roll- 
ing equipment was handled as described during the 
practice runs at the Presidio. 

At 2:30 P. M., a message was received from the rear 
echelon commander to the effect that all animals, roll- 
ing equipment and supplies were ashore; this was very 
gratifying to the front line troops as they hadn’t 
expected hot food or the blankets until next day. 

The maneuvers terminated at 4:30 P. M. 


The regiment moved by train from Waianae to Scho- 
field Barracks, remaining there under canvas until it 
reembarked at Honolulu on February 19, 1932. Sail- 
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This method, which if 
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ing the next day, it arrived back at its home stati 


on 
February 26, 1932. 
Retrospect 
The Regiment feels a justifiable pride in the fae+ 
that it moved its personnel of six hundred and { rty, 


its one hundred and one animals, and its necessary ae. 
cessories three thousand miles across the sea, landeq 
them on a beach under simulated war conditions, ang 
brought them all home again without a serious cas ialty 


or the loss of important piece of equipment. In the 


process we feel that we have learned many things that 
will prove of much help in future expeditions of this 
kind. 

In due course of events a considerable portion of the 
personnel who went with the expedition, particularly 


the officers, will scatter throughout the service carry. 


ing with them the experience and ideas that may be 
utilized by other organizations in case of need. 

In closing, it would be only appropriate to express 
our appreciation of, and our admiration for, the offi- 
cers of the navy,—those hard working, capable gentle. 
men who manipulated the imposing fifty million dollar 
‘*battlewagons’’ with such assurance and ease, and 
who took us across the sea, deposited us upon the ap- 
pointed beach at the appointed hour, and in the ap- 
pointed manner. 

And the same sentiment goes also for our own army 
transport personnel, those good old practical buddies 
who saw us and our ‘‘junk’’ over the side and back 
again without a single mishap. 

All in all it was hard work, fine experience and good 
fun. We hope to go again some day. 





The Job Done. Thirtieth Infantry Returning to its Barracks 
at the Presidio 
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Flag Control Officer 


By Captain Donovan Yeuell, 30th Infantry 


it: to those of us who have been fortunate enough 

serve near the Navy it suggests something half- 

way between an admiral and an imperial pooh-bah. 

FLAG CONTROL OFFICER: just what does it 

mean? What is it? If we find these out, just what 

does it do and why? Can it be improved or should 
it be abolished ? 

We are getting so many fantastic titles in this Army 
that it would appear immaterial to either abolish a 
few or to add a few more, except to those poor mortals 
who are given these titles with the expectations that 
they will pull rabbits out of hats before they are fur- 
nished either rabbits or hats. 

One of the most modern as well as most indeter- 
minate of these titles is that of Flag Control Officer. 
He comes into existence during maneuvers only, and 
then only upon very imposing ones. All of a sudden, 
after commanding officers have assigned their avail- 
able officers to what they rightly consider key positions, 
someone glances thru the problem again and finds that 
in addition to the actual troops and the perhaps rep- 
resented troops, there are constructive troops. In some 
way, frequently devious, an officer is assigned to run 
the constructive troops, given the grandiloquent title 
of Flag Control Officer, and is thereby promptly for- 
gotten by everybody but division headquarters and 
perhaps a hostile umpire or so. 

It all sounds very simple to be told to ‘‘run the con- 
structive troops,’’ and if you happen to be so detailed 
your friends rather snicker over you and wonder why 
you get all the cinch jobs. Lots of times you just sit 
back and snicker about it yourself; you push out a few 
flags and run some disgusted privates you managed to 
wangle from reluctant company commanders up and 
down a road for some weary miles, receive your spoken 
or unspoken disapproval from headquarters and um- 
pires at the critique, and then go back resignedly to 
your Squads-East-&-West and mutter to your close 
friends that the Army is sure losing tone these days. 

Sometimes, tho, to the real surprise of everyone, you 
take the assignment seriously and really try to find 
out what it’s all about. It just does not seem right 
that it should not mean something, and you set about 
trying to find out what that something is. You are 
told many fine truths, most of which leave you no 
farther advanced than at the start, and they all simmer 
down to your original instructions ; ‘‘Run the construc- 
tive troops. As to how they are to be run and just 
what to do with them you have difficulty in finding 
out, except you are told they are always rotten, have 
never been satisfactory, and the best you can do is to 
take your men out, let them lie down in the shade and 
take a good rest until the problem is over. Exact 


Ti: title has a satisfying, mouth-filling tang to 


standards seem to be lacking. If you refuse to be sat- 
isfied with this, you are more or less kindly dismissed 
with shruggings of shoulders. 

In recent maneuvers in conjunction with the Navy 
it was found that the most frequent complaints about 
flag bearers for constructive troops were three: 

(a) Flag bearers did not know themselves what 
they were doing; 

They would show up at the most unexpected 
places doing the most unexpected things for no 
apparent reason. 

They would not be seen from the beginning of 
the maneuver until the end, when they would 
be discovered at the kitchens first in line with 
mess-kits rampant. 

The attempts to neutralize these complaints are 
summarized below: 


(b) 


(e) 


(A) 

It was not felt that Pvt. Ducrot should himself be 
fully conversant with details of the unit which his flag 
represented. If he were to know all about a battalion 
of infantry, a division headquarters with special 
troops, an engineer regiment, or any of the many 
things he and his flag might be representing, he would 
not be Pvt. Ducrot, but Major or Colonel Bigboy and 
would be commanding the proper unit instead of try- 
ing to land on a hostile shore as a lone passenger in a 
motor-boat, flying a silly little flag; he would be fully 
equipped with maps, field orders, annexes, etc., pre- 
pared to function in his job in the field. Yet—in case 
Pvt. Ducrot with his little flag should meet any kind 
of umpire, that umpire must and should know just 
what kind of a unit he was representing in order to 
make any kind of fair judgment as to the Comman- 
der’s plan and whether it was in the process of being 
earried out. So—in order that Pvt. Ducrot might meet 
umpire needs he was equipped with an envelope bear- 
ing the picture of his flag, the organization he repre- 
sented and his own name on the outside. Inside was 
his mission stated tersely; inside also was told in how 
many boats he landed, from what transports, at what 
time ; inside was also told what the job of his organiza- 
tion was after landing. He was told to show these in- 
structions to any officer who wished to see them; a note 
on the paper asked the officer, if an umpire, to note on 
the paper what changes, if any, he had made in the in- 
structions, together with any remarks he might care 
to make; all instructions were to be returned to the 
Flag Control Officer at the completion of the problem, 
available for umpire study if desired. On the outside 
of the envelope were the actual instructions of Pvt. 
Ducrot, such as: ‘‘Land in the fourth boat at 9:40 AM; 
go to Beach A; turn right on beach road to Point X 
(over there) and stay until relieved.’’ Thus, Pvt. 
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Ducrot fulfilled umpire requirements and also knew 
what he personally was to do, with little effort to him- 
self. His typed instructions inside his envelope were 
developed from long and careful study of all orders 
involved. 


(B) 

The precautions taken in (a) above practically elim- 
inated Objection (b). Assorted privates no longer 
appeared in queer places for no good reason ; whenever 
a lone private appeared carrying a naval code flag he 
could and did produce reasons for being there; if he 
should happen to be out of his zone (which did not 
happen in any case) it was a simple matter for the 
nearest officer to direct him correctly. 


(C) 

Applications of principles given in (a) above also 
eliminated Objection (¢). While the men did not 
know full details of the problem, they had the main 
points explained on the map and in most places their 
objectives pointed out on the shore from the ship, and 
were able to go directly to their assigned stations. 
There was no excuse nor reason for loitering around 
in a daze; they were all found at conclusion of the 
problem exactly where told to go. 

What does a Flag Control Officer do while the prob- 
lem is in progress? This particular problem, involving 
the landing of two divisions, necessitated long figuring 
beforehand of schedules based upon numbers of trans- 
ports, numbers and capacities of small boats, length of 
time of trips and many other factors. Different beach- 
es were assigned various units; some landings were 
dependent upon success of movements on shore of 
troops already landed, and yet again the Navy decided 
that some landings constructively made from trans- 
ports had to be made actually from a designated ship 
eight miles by water from the actual transport 
employed. All above took place before the landing 
itself commenced. All plans were checked and found 
feasible by a hostile umpire the night before the land- 
ing. As soon as the actual troops commenced to 
debark, movements of constructive troops began. The 
Flag Control Officer carried duplicates of all instrue- 
tions given individuals; he carried a large-scale map 
with all real and constructive dispositions; he was pre- 
pared to answer any umpire questions or to correct 
any mistakes of his personnel; he was forced to go by 
open boat eight miles to the navy ship designated and 
assure that the Navy land the constructive troops he 
had sent them on time at the right beach; he was 
prepared to make changes in dispositions or composi- 
tion of his constructive troops as the problem devel- 
oped; he was for a good part of the problem the only 
representative of division headquarters on the shore; 
at the end of the problem he collected his flag-bearers 
and marched them in a body to the designated bivouac. 
In addition, division headquarters and Headquarters, 
actual troops, were furnished copies of all instructions 
to constructive troops, so that these headquarters were 
fully acquainted with all necessary details of this work. 

Nearly all the questions propounded in the first par- 
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agraph are now answered except the latter a 


. Ie 
important: Just why is a Flag Control Officer Can 
his job be improved? Should he be abolished 

As to the ‘‘WHY?’’—to those interested mar 
problems his duties seem to consist of a fascinating 


game, but one lacking substantial value to anyone 


He may seem out of place in maneuvers on large goals 
—but for this country even on maneuvers of larve seale 
we cannot assemble large enough bodies of troops ty 
have them all actual. We are forced to take our giyey 
number of actual troops and “‘represent’’ the rest, op 








Left—Army and Navy pulling together. Right—Letting go of 
everything but the hat. 


we are forced to take the same actual troops and use 
constructive troops symbolized by flag-bearers. If we 
‘*represent’’ troops we cripple units, take away many 
needed officers and give all engaged a totally false idea 
of frontage and tactical situations, and those engaged 
as “‘represented troops’’ do not get proper training, 
while those engaged as ‘‘actual’’ operate at reduced 
strength. However, while not a perfect solution of 
problems of maneuver, if we use constructive troops, 
we do take eighteen or twenty men and an officer away 
from a regiment, but we do not cripple any one unit, 
we fulfill the purposes of the problem just as well as 
tho we ‘‘represented’’ our troops, and do (while not 
particularly aiding the training of the flag-bearers), 
get an opportunity for umpires to judge of comman- 
ders’ plans, dispositions, ete., better than we could do 
with a plotted map. At least, the Flag Control Officer 
and the divisional staff go thru and familiarize then- 
selves with the routine in peacetime that is very close 
to their actual routine in wartime on staffs of higher 
units. If these premises are granted, then a Flag Con- 
trol Officer justifies his existence. 


As to improvement: more familiarity with duties of 
Flag Control Officer would of course give more oppor 
tunity to pick out flaws in procedure and to correct 
them. Some additions might be made to the job but 
the greatest care must be taken not to accumulate to 
eumbersome a machinery for a subordinate, if impor- 
tant part of a maneuver. From the standpoint of : 
late Flag Control Officer it may be said that the great- 
est improvement in the job must come from the side 
of the umpires. Granted that the system evolved has 
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s and can be improved, yet the fact remains 
npires do not avail themselves of the oppor- 
offered by flag-bearers to delve into the prob- 
ecution of the major portion of the Comman- 

plan. In recent maneuvers only one umpire 

ned one out of eighteen flag-bearers and that 

1s following two actual battalions representing 

ird battalion of that regiment. So far as the 
ympires on the ground were concerned there was but 
one actual regiment in a problem involving a division. 
Yet in their proper places were the installations of 
eighteen other component parts of this division, all of 
which were constructively carrying out duties assigned 
them in competent orders. Truly, it seems that if it 
is desirable to have a large-scale operation involving a 
division landing upon hostile shores and if it is worth- 
while to draw up and check orders for the movements 
of each unit of that division, then it is desirable to still 
further check up, and find out about what Foch called 
the most important feature in warfare ‘‘l’Execution,’’ 
and that checking should inelude the constructive 
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troops just as closely as it includes the actual troops. 
If this is not done the umpiring is not getting a true 
picture of the situation and a reasonable series of um- 
pire’s decisions in a continuing maneuver are impos- 
sible. 

The final portion of the final question; ‘‘Should 
Flag Control Officers be abolished?’’—now confronts 
us. If we are to have, as would be most desirable, no 
problems except those involving all actual troops, the 
answer must be ‘‘YES.’’ But if we are to continue 
to have problems involving both actual and construe- 
tive troops, then the answer must be emphatically 
“‘NO.”? The Flag Control Officer must not only be 
retained but his duties must be widened and he must 
be furnished with more definite standards. He must 
be regarded more seriously as an umpiring factor and 
be considered not merely as a spare wheel, but as a 
responsible staff officer upon whose work depends the 
responsibility for the execution of more of the Com- 
mander’s plan frequently than falls to the lot of the 
commander of the actual troops. 





The Trend of Organization and Equipment of Cavalry in the 
Principal World Powers and Its Probable Role in 
Wars of the Near Future 


By Major General Guy V. Henry, Chief of Cavalry 


Fk I were discussing the organization, tacties and 

powers and limitations of infantry or artillery my 

readers, either at home or abroad, cavalrymen or 
noncavalrymen, would have nearly the same mental 
picture of my subject; but when I write on cavalry my 
readers have no such uniform mental picture. The 
reason for this is that infantry and artillery are fairly 
uniform in the armies of the world. Such, however, 
is not the case with cavalry. The cavalries of various 
armies are armed in a radically different manner, rang- 
ing from those whose horse elements are merely ree- 
onnaissance groups, carrying saber or lance and an 
ineffective carbine, to the heavily-armed United States 
Army Cavalry. This carries on its horses alone a 
greater small arms fire per man when engaged in dis- 
mounted combat than does most infantry. 

American Cavalry, (because of its ability and ten- 
dency to fight dismounted), was classed by pre-war 
European standards as ‘‘mounted infantry.’’ A sim- 
ilar classification pertains today in a less degree where 
purely mounted elements of our own and foreign cav- 
alries are concerned. 

Due to these differences, military men of different 
countries have no common conception of what basically 
constitutes cavalry; therefore in studying their writ- 





(Photo by Signal Corps, U. 8. Army) 
Cavalry Machine Gun, U. S. Army. Average Time Into Action 
From a Gallop, 20 Seconds 


ings one should try to obtain the author’s basic con- 
ception of cavalry—knowing this you can more justly 
evaluate his writings. 

Broadly speaking, in European armies the term 
‘‘Cavalry’’ means mounted troops possessing great 
mobility, little dismounted firepower carried on its 
horses alone and past traditions for use of the arme 
blanche; while in the United States Army it means 
mounted troops possessing great mobility, heavy dis- 
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mounted firepower carried on its horses al: 
little tradition for the use of the arme blanche 

This different basic viewpoint added to the fact tha 
in no two armies is cavalry armed or organized alike 
is largely responsible for the differences of opinion 
expressed and the exaggerated statements of some 
that cavalry is a thing of the past. 

If cavalry is less important today than it has bee, 
in the past, of what are we speaking? No one knows, 
for there is no standardized conception of cavalry. 

All military men agree that with present means of 
rapid transportation, communication, air service and 
long-range fire, an army needs now more than ever 
before some force capable under modern conditions 
of efficiently performing the textbook role, now and 
in past wars, allotted to horse cavalry. That horse 
cavalry as heretofore armed, equipped and trained 
eannot always perform with maximum efficiency this 
role under modern conditions, is equally agreed ; there. 
fore all nations are more or less seriously engaged in 
providing some force that will. To provide such a 
force will be a process .of evolution, but I prophesy 
that within ten years military thought will be as 
erystallized on this line as it is on the infantry of to- 
day. When it crystallizes we will and must have a 
highly mobile force, capable of independent action and 
able to close with the enemy. These are the character- 
isties essential for the security, information, detached 
independent duties and the mobile reserve forces of a 
modern army,—in other words these are the character- 
isties of modern cavalry whose armament, organization 
and means of transportation must be adapted thereto. 

Let us now see what the various armies of the world 
think on cavalry, what they are doing to reorganize 
it, and then deduce what will be its role and armament 
in the wars of the near f:ture. 

I will take Great Britain and France first, as these 
two countries have progressed farthest in mechaniza- 
tion and reorganization. 


Great Britain. 
The British Cavalry consists of 22 regiments; of 
these, two have been converted into armored car regi- 
ments. The horse regiments are armed and equipped 
much as is American Cavalry, except that there are 
attached thereto a number of Austin scout cars and 
their machine gun squadron (troop) is mechanized. 
The conversion of these two horse regiments into 
armored car regiments seems to be as far as Great 
Britain has gone in the mechanization of horse cava- 
lry. 
The Secretary of State for War recently made the 
following statement in Parliament : 
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anization is being carried on with due cau- 
Vhen a type can be fixed and its efficiency 
ly proved, then it will be time to build up a 
i'ntil the War Office is convinced that horses 
lispensed with absolutely, the eavalry will re- 
at present.”’ 
However, the above does not mean that Great Brit- 
, - not experimented extensively with mechani- 
ti for, on the contrary, she has experimented 
xtensively than any other nation. 

T British divide their troops into: 
Mobile Troops. 
1). Cavalry brigades and cavalry divisions. 
2). Light armed brigades. , 

». Combat Troops. 
1). Infantry divisions. 

(2), Medium armored brigades. 

Thus she links the role of light armored brigades 
with cavalry (organized as at present). 

A light armored brigade consists of : 

Headquarters and Signal Section. 

Two or three battalions of light tanks. 
One close support tank battery. 

One armored antiaircraft battery. 

One armored car regiment if necessary. 

This linking together of light armored brigades and 
horse cavalry is also expressed by Sir David Campbell, 
G. 0. C. M. C., Aldershot Command, in the 1930 win- 
ter maneuvers: ‘‘Cavalry and armored fighting ve- 
hicles are complementary to one another. Cavalry 
ig immeasurably superior for reconnaissance; armor- 
ed fighting vehicles have offensive power. It follows 
that both types of mobile troops should be used to- 
gether. There may be exceptions to this rule, but a 
commander would be justified in using his armored 
fighting vehicles alone only when time is of vital im- 
portance, the distance involved too great for cavalry, 
and the importance of the object to be achieved com- 
pensating for the heavy losses to be expected in the 
armored fighting vehicles to which their inability to 
reconnoiter adequately must render them liable.’’ 

The above expresses the trend of British opinion 
from which we can deduce that for wars of the near 
future British cavalry will consist of armored car 
and horse regiments, the horse regiments with heavy 
firepower and both used in combination with light 
armored brigades. Light armored brigades will not 
be called cavalry, but with cavalry are classed as mo- 
bile troops and considered complementary one to the 
other. 

France. 

We recently had a very distinguished French soldier 
as guest of our nation at the Yorktown Sesquicenten- 
nial Celebration—Marshal Pétain. 

Marshal Pétain has said: ‘‘During the course of 
battle, thanks to the modern increase in the firepower 
of cavalry, it may perform work of the most varied 
nature. Cavalry remains the favored arm for re- 
connaissance and sereening before battle and for the 
exploitation of success after battle.’’ 

Another distinguished French soldier, General 
Weygand, says: ‘‘The role of cavalry far from being 
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diminished will appear on the morrow, if there is 
another war, as great as we deemed it to be in the past. 
It will hold its importance as long as speed and sur- 
prise hold their value on the field of battle.’’ 

As General Weygand is now vice president of the 
Superior War Council, we may well assume he will 
use his great influence to prepare the cavalry of the 
French Army to carry out his prophecy. It is there- 
fore most interesting to study what France is doing 
in organization and armament of her cavalry. 

France divides her cavalry into two classes: Cavalry 
Divisions and Divisional Cavalry. Divisional Cavalry 
are squadrons of horse cavalry permanently attached 
to the infantry divisions, primarily for close security 
purposes. The French cavalry division is now or- 
ganized as follows: 

Strength: 350 officers; 10,000 men. 

Headquarters. 

Two horse brigades. 

One Portee Dragoon Regiment (Squadron in 
Peace) (Riflemen transported in Kegresse- 
Citroen cross-country cars.) 

One Regiment Field Artillery 75s. (horse) 

One Group 105mm. Portée. 











Above—Cavalry Combat Car, T-5, U. S. Army. Below— 
Cavalry Light Machine Gun, U. S. Army. (Average Time into 


Action from Gallop, 20 Seconds.) 
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One Regiment Armored Cars (36). 
One Observation Squadron (air). 
Sappers, Bridge, Supply and Medical Troops. 

France has been greatly increasing the amount of 
mechanization and motorization within the cavalry di- 
vision and places great reliance on the mechanical 
groups (Portée Dragoons) to increase the firepower 
of the horse elements. Recent maneuvers indicate 
that due to different rates of march, different cross- 
country ability of the two, and various other reasons, 
the combination of the two within the cavalry division 
is not satisfactory. Considering this and also the 
wonderful road net and the terrain in general in 
France’s probable theater of operations, we may ex- 
pect that she will probably in time completely mech- 
anize some of her cavalry divisions. However, her 
cavalry for the near future will be a combination of 
mechanization and horse, and all information indicates 
that it will have a role similar to that of horse cavalry 
of the past. What final form its purely mechanized 
cavalry will take is not yet known, but we may be 
sure it will be equipped with the best cross-country ve- 
hicles available. 

Germany. 

The German Army is limited by the Versailles 
Treaty, as is its progress in mechanization. How- 
ever, about 16% of such active army as Germany has 
is Cavalry. The percentage of cavalry in France and 
treat Britain is about 7%. Germany’s 18 regiments 
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Above—The Saddle Pack (Cavalry) Off Side. 
Below—The Saddle Pack (Cavalry) Near Side. 
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are armed with the saber, carbine and light 
gun carried by the trooper and heavy machine 
in pack. In no European army have the hea 
chine guns in pack the mobility of similar » 
pack in the United States Army, nor do the ind 
troopers of any of these armies have the profici: 
the use of rifle and pistol that has the American 
dier. 

Due to the treaty restrictions on mechanization rp. 
ferred to above, we can only surmise what Germany 
would do towards re-equipping its cavalry it ' 
restrictions were removed. 

Lieutenant General Von Kaiser, (Recently Inspeg. 
tor General of Cavalry) has said: ‘‘ Every new means 
of transportation appearing seems to be followed by 
a cry for doing away with the cavalry. Thus in a book 
which appeared in 1871 I found many persons cop. 
sidered cavalry superfluous, as they claimed the prog. 
ress made in railway transportation was replacing it 
Now it is the same with the motor. The truth is that 
the progress of technique in all branches of the ser. 
vice—including the cavalry—does not render existing 
arms superfluous, but improves them. In the ease of 
cavalry the assignment to it of motorized troops is 
augmenting its possibilities.’ 

General Von Seeckt (Recently Commander in Chief, 
German Army) writes: ‘‘The aviator has come to aid, 
not to replace cavalry. Close reconnaissance is left to 
the cavalry whose vision is not dimmed by clouded 
skies. In combination with airplane, squadrons of 
cavalry find new employment.”’ 

‘‘The motorization of armies is one of the most in- 
portant questions of military development. It may be 
briefly pointed out that for the time being, roads, 
bridges, forests and mountains will oppose mass em- 
ployment of motor vehicles.’’ 

The following extracts are taken from a recent pub- 
lication: ‘‘Moderne Cavalerie’’ in which the author, 
General G. Brant, Inspector General of Cavalry 1926- 
1931, gives his opinion of what Germany should do to 
modernize her cavalry: 

““Modern warfare requires the presence of large 
bodies of cavalry.’’ 

‘*Today we require a cavalry with strong firepower, 
including light and heavy machine gun, and regimenta! 
antitank weapons. About their importance and ne- 
cessity no words are spared. Whatever the desire 
is in this respect the factor that too many of these 
weapons might decrease mobility must be thought of 
Countries having no limitations on equipment will 
transport them in first-class mechanized vehicles 
These vehicles must be able to go across country.”’ 

**Cavalry needs for its support reconnaissance <e- 
tachments of armored cars and light, rapid combat ve- 
hicles so armed that they can attack with ease hostile 
armored vehicles.”’ 

We can thus conclude that Germany believes in 4 
heavy firepower horse cavalry to which she would at- 
tach armored fighting vehicles if not prevented by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The probable role of such a cavalry seems laid down 
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Cavalry Combat Car, T-1 (Christie), Entering a Bomb Crater 


in her various manuals and regulations. The latest 
of these show in general no change from the tasks al- 
lotted to eavalry in past wars. 

The eavalries of Italy, Russia, Poland and Japan 
apparently have done little in the way of reorganiza- 
tion or rearmament since the termination of the World 
War; all have introduced, however, machine gun and 
armored car units into their cavalry organizations. 


United States. 

As previously stated, the term ‘‘Cavalry’’ in the 
United States has in the past implied primarily small 
arms firepower rapidly transported on horses. The 
horse has been used to bring this close to the enemy. 
When American cavalry dismounts it has the small 
arms firepower and combat efficiency, man for man, 
equal to that of infantry. Such is not true with the 
ecavalries of other powers, but even with its above ef- 
ficiency our horse cavalry is for conditions of today in- 
adequately supplied with antiarmored vehicle and 
antiaireraft weapons, and armored cars. Its trains 
transport) also lack the desired mobility. It is hoped 
that the necessary funds will soon be received to rem- 
edy these deficiencies. 

The American Cavalry 
strength of : 

465 officers and 8,840 men, with an organization 
of—Headquarters and Headquarters Troop. 

Two horse brigades of two regiments each. 

One regiment of Field Artillery 75-mm. guns 
(horse). 

One Armored Car squadron—36 cars. 

One tank company (Infantry). 

Proper proportions of Engineer, Ordnance, Sig- 
nal, Medical and Quartermaster Corps troops. 
Its offensive or defensive mounted power, is that 

given by— 
5,000 rifles. 
8,500 pistols. 
400 machine guns. 
10 37-mm. guns. 
24 75-mm. guns. 
The Cavalry Division is a powerful, efficient force, 


Division has a war 





French Portée Dragoon Vehicle 


combining excellent mobility, firepower, independence 
of action and ability to close with the enemy. It 
should be noted that this division contains a limited 
amount of mechanization in its armored car squadron 
and tank company; but with a view of securing still 
greater mobility for cavalry by the application of 
modern machines to cavalry missions, the War De- 
partment has decided to completely mechanize one 
horse regiment, not to be a part of the above described 
division. The directive for this follows: 

‘fa. The mechanization of one regiment is the 
first step in determining the application of mod- 
ern machines to Cavalry missions in war and in 
developing the technique and basic tactical prin- 
ciples applicable to Cavalry in which the horse 
is replaced by machines. 
**b. On favorable terrain, mechanized cavalry 
should extend the sphere of action of Cavalry to 
much greater distances and increase the speed of 
performance of its missions without, however, al- 
tering the accepted fundamental missions of that 
arm. 

‘‘c. When the development of one mechanized 

cavalry regiment reaches a satisfactory stage, 

other elements may be organized and supporting 
troops developed and attached 
therewith.’’ 

The regiment in question will be stationed at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, with a peace strength of 50 officers 
and 610 enlisted men. 

To perform the missions of cavalry the regiment 
must have mobility, both road and cross-country; of- 
fensive and defensive power; possess the necessary re- 
quisites for independence of action and ability to 
close with the enemy. With these in view its organi- 
zation will be as follows: 

Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, contain- 
ing the necessary administrative, supply, repair 
and communications personnel. 

One Covering Squadron, consisting of one Armor- 
ed Car Troop of 17 cars and one Scout Troop 
with 7 combat cars (light fast tanks) and 6 
cross-country Personnel Carriers, transporting 
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8 .30-caliber machine guns with crews and 10 
riflemen. 

One Combat Car Squadron, consisting of two 
troops of 13 Combat Cars (light fast tanks) 
each. 

One Machine Gun Troop, with 18 cross-country 
Personnel Carriers, transporting 24 .30-caliber 
machine guns with crews and 50 riflemen. 

With this organization we have in the Covering 
Squadron an Armored Car Troop whose primary mis- 
sion is reconnaissance, and in the Scout Troop an or- 
ganization with sufficient offensive power in its combat 
cars and defensive or offensive power in its machine 
gun and rifleman platoon to cope with small parties 
of the enemy or for limited foot reconnaissance or 
security. 

In the Combat Car Squadron we have an element 
of great offensive power, while in the Machine Gun 
Troop we have an element of considerable defensive 
or limited offensive power. The entire regiment will 
have extensive road and considerable cross-country 
mobility. 

When this regiment is properly equipped it is the 
present intention to mechanize one more horse regi- 
ment and then form a mechanized brigade of a head- 
quarters troop and the two regiments. This brigade 
will then be given a thorough test. How much more 
horse cavalry may be mechanized in the future only 
the result of this test, appropriations available, and 
time can tell. 

In this development it must be remembered that 
troops transported in ordinary commercial road motor 
vehicles (portée troops) utterly lack the necessary 
mobility on poor roads or cross-country to perform the 
numerous duties required of cavalry—they are a poor 
substitute for either mechanization or horse. 

The role of our combination cavalry (mechanized- 
horse) in wars of the near future will be the same as 
that laid down for our cavalry of today. Each must 
be used in conjunction with but not tied to the other 
to obtain its maximum efficiency. Both horse and 
mechanized cavalry will have their powers and limita- 
tions. The high command must know these and assign 
missions accordingly. 

A few of the points to bear in mind in the employ- 
ment of this mixed cavalry follow: 

The rate of road march of horse and mechanized 
cavalry is very different; their cross-country rate will 
in general be about the same. 

Mechanized cavalry will be far more road and 
ground sensative than will be horse cavalry. The 
tactical use of terrain by and for both will be vastly 
more important than ever before. 

Armored cars are reconnaissance elements, are ex- 
cellent for distant reconnaissance and can be dispers- 
ed in small groups for this purpose. Horse cavalry 
is greatly superior to mechanized cavalry for close 
in reconnaissance and security purposes. 

Combat cars (light fast tanks) are fighting elements 
and must concentrate for this purpose. Herein lies 
an essential difference between mechanized and horse 
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cavalry. While mechanized cavalry due to i's raj 
mobility may operate over great distances, must 
concentrate at the moment of combat in order to mak, 
use of the shock power of its fast combat cars: whi), 
horse cavalry normally attacks and defends on « broad 
front. 

Mechanized cavalry will be very dependent oy , 
base of supply: while horse cavalry can and has jiy. 
ed, even in our recent campaigns, off the country fo 
protracted periods. 

Remembering these characteristics we may expe: 
to see at the opening of a campaign, armored ear ynit; 
rushed to the front for distant reconnaissance wit) 
other mechanized cavalry units seizing and holding 
advanced positions—horse cavalry following by the 
most rapid means of transportation available. 

As the opposing infantries approach each other. 
horse cavalry will be used to maintain continuous eon. 
tact with the enemy and for screening and close in re. 
connaissance; while mechanized cavalry guards the 
flanks or is held awaiting a favorable opportunity jus. 
tifying its employment. 

During battle both classes of cavalry will guard the 
flanks of their own army, operate against the enemy’s 
flanks or rear or be used as a mobile reserve. When 
used as a reserve mechanized cavalry will most likely 
operate in offensive combat alone or augument infantry 
tank units; while horse cavalry will act defensively 
or offensively to augment or replace infantry. 

In breakthroughs both cavalries will be pushed for- 
ward as conditions warrant. In pursuit mechanized 
eavalry will be most useful for distant parallel pur. 
suit and horse cavalry for the less distant parallel 
pursuit. 

In retreat horse cavalry will be most useful in 
covering the direct retreat, while mechanized cavalry 
protects the flanks. 

In zones of action horse cavalry should be assigned 
to terrain least suitable for mechanized cavalry. 

I have only briefly indicated how these two types of 
cavalry both fulfill the missions of cavalry within their 
respective powers and limitations and how they should 
be used complementary one to the other. I am con- 
vinced that the War Department is right in incorpora- 
ting completely mechanized units within our cavalry 
and also that we have today by tradition, armament 
and training, a most efficient horse cavalry. 

Our cavalry officers are sincerely interested in mec- 
hanization. 

With proper financial and official support they may 
be relied upon to develop efficient mechanized and 
horse cavalries suitable to our needs, and also to ar- 
rive at a correct balance between ‘‘mechanization”’ 
and ‘‘horse’’—both manned by men of the same tacti- 
eal training, quickness of thought, courage, élan and 
determination to close with the enemy that for cen- 
turies has been the spirit of cavalry. 

This accomplished it then remains for the high com- 
mand to use that composite cavalry in such a manner 
that it may be able to acquit itself with maximum ef- 
ficiency in any wars of the future. 
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Military History Map Problem 


Note: This problem is one of a series of short problems of the same character, based on actual combat situations of 
the World War, which will appear in The Infantry School Mailing List for June, 19382. 


Situation —The 1st Infantry attacked toward the 
yesterday as part of a larger force. Late in 
the afternoon fresh troops passed through it and con- 
tinued the attack to the east of P. The Ist Infantry 
assembled near P, 2d Battalion to the southwest of the 
town, Ist Battalion about 1500 yards farther south 
and west, and the rest of the regiment 2000 yards 
behind the 1st Battalion. 

Units were tired and depleted and communication 
was poor. At 3:40 A. M. to-day the telephone rang in 
the C. P. of the 1st Battalion. 

“This is regiment. We are to attack. Just got 
word. We ean’t get the 2d Battalion by phone and 
there isn’t time to get out a written order. You relay 
the attack order to it. Take this down. 

‘‘The 2d Battalion will be in assault, Ist in support, 
3d in reserve. Time of attack: 5:20 A. M. Direction 
of attack: toward B. There will be a rolling barrage. 
Boundaries of 1st Infantry: point at—’’ 

A string of coordinates followed. Before the boun- 
daries had been completely indicated, the wire went 
out. Communication could not be reestablished. On 
checking coordinates on the map, it was found that an 
obvious error had been made in designating boun- 
daries. 


The 1st Battalion did not know the location of its 
own or the enemy front line. Neither did it know the 
enemy dispositions, the scheme of maneuver, or the 
contemplated action of adjacent troops and reserves. 
It had only a vague idea of the location of the regi- 
mental zone. The line of departure was believed to 
be two or three miles distant, to the north and east 
of P. 

While the message from regiment was being re- 
ceived, company commanders had been sent for and 
companies ordered to fall in, the intelligence officer 
had ordered his detachment assembled, and the ad- 
jutant had sent a warning message to the 2d Battalion. 

The intelligence detachment moved out with instruc- 
tions to get information of the enemy and the loca- 
tion of friendly front line, and was instructed to send 
back guides to meet the battalion at P. 

Portions of the lst Battalion were reported ready 
to move at about 3:55 A. M. At this time the Ist 
Battalion got telephone communication with the 2d 
Battalion. The latter had not yet received the warn- 
ing message, and was in ignorance of the situation. 

Requirement.—Actions taken at this time by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel ‘‘1st Battalion.’’ 

After you have solved turn to next page. 
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A Solution to Military History Map Problem 


Lieut. Col. ‘‘1st Battalion’’ informed the 2d Bat- 
talion commander: 

‘Ist Battalion’’ informed the 2d Battalion com- 
mander : 

‘*The regiment attacks at 5:20 A. M. Your battalion 
is ordered to be assault battalion. I don’t know wheth- 
er you can get there on time or not. My battalion is 
moving out now. If I reach the line of departure first, 
my battalion will be assault battalion, and you be in 
support. If you get there first, your battalion will be 
assault battalion. Meet me or get word to me at point 
X on the move forward. Is that satisfactory with 
you? All right, my adjutant will give you as much 
as we have of the attack order.’’ 

The 1st Battalion commander then ordered his bat- 
talion to move forward toward P. 


Discussion 

A leader by his decisions must meet the existing 
situation. Willingness to accept responsibility is one 
of the highest qualities of a leader. 

This problem is based on the situation which con- 
fronted the 1st Battalion 117th U. S. Infantry on the 
morning of October 9, 1918, near Busigny, as described 
in the personal experience monograph of Major C. W. 
Dyer, Infantry. 

In the actual case the 1st Battalion had gotten a 
warning message (but no details) through to the 2d 
Battalion. However, for various reasons, the 1st Bat- 
talion commander concluded that the 2d Battalion 
probably would not be able to reach the line of de- 
parture on time, and his decision and arrangement 
were as given in the solution. 


Both battalions arrived simultaneously, each having 
two companies available and two companies far to the 
rear. So the attack was made, battalions breast, each 
battalion with one company in assault and one in re. 
serve initially. The barrage had started when they 
arrived, but it was overtaken. As a result of a lucky 
guess the troops were approximately in the desired 
zone, and the attack progressed successfully to the 
vicinity of the desired objective near Busigny. 

The situation was the vague, abnormal, surprise sit- 
uation which seems to be normal in war. There were 
many things to criticize, communications were poor, 
there should have been a warning order, and so forth, 
But it was the existing situation which had to be met, 

The 1st Battalion does not appear to have spent 
much time dallying with the comforting thought that 
the buck could not be passed to it after things had 
gone wrong. It felt that what was wanted was for a 
battalion of the 117th to attack at 5:20 A. M. from a 
certain place. What matter if it were the lst Bat- 
alion and not the 2d? So, acting in accordance with 
the general plan, the Ist Battalion agreed on a solu- 
tion with the 2d and sfarted on its way. 

A decision was taken that met the situation. Per- 
haps there were things to criticize in the plan. If 
things had gone seriously wrong, the 1st Battalion com- 
mander might have been held accountable. He accept- 
ed the responsibility. His plan worked. 

As a result of his decision, the 117th Infantry at- 
tacked with the desired strength, in approximately the 
right place and at the right time and was successful. 

Inertia, negligence, and hesitation are worse faults 
than errors in choice of means. 


Observation of Machine-Gun Fire 


HE article, ‘‘Observation of Machine-Gun Fire,’’ which appeared on page 
467 of the September-October issue of the InranTry JouRNAL, has been the 
source of some controversy. This article deals with the construction and use of 
light reflectors and target shades for use on the 1000” machine-gun range. The 
article states that the ‘‘use of this equipment does not conflict with Marksman- 
ship Regulations.’’ This statement has been challenged, and in answer thereto 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL invites attention to Paragraph 116, Training Regula- 
tions 150-35, July 20, 1926. The statement appearing in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 


was merely the author’s interpretation of the regulations. However it is 
believed that the regulations are specific in that this practice is prohibited in 


record firing. 
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The Guest of a Chinese War Lord 


A Side-Light on War in China 


By Captain David D. Barrett, Infantry’ 


were engaged in war much as they are today, but 

at the time the forces of the Nationalist govern- 
ment, which is now at least partially in control of that 
troubled country, had not yet captured Peking. They 
were then driving northward in two columns, one in 
veneral following the Peking-Hankow, and the other 
the Tientsin-Pukow Railroad. Both columns had as 
their objective Peking, which was at that time the 
capital of China and held by Generalissimo Chang 
Tso-lin, the old war lord who, in his adventurous career, 
had risen from bandit chief to commander in chief 
of the Army and Navy and Dictator of the Chinese 
Republic, at least so much of it as was under his sway. 

The drive against the North had been attended with 
ereat suecess, and all of China south of the Yangtze 
River, as well as a great deal of country on the north- 
ern side of that mighty stream had fallen to the Na- 
tionalists, but whether or not Chang Tso-lin and his 
lieutenants could be driven further back was still a 
mooted question. In Shantung, the advance of the 
Southerners had been temporarily halted along a line 
running generally east and west through Lincheng, 
the little town which leaped to world-wide fame in 
1922 as the place where bandits raided the Tientsin- 
Pukow crack Blue Express, and carried off into cap- 
tivity a number of foreigners, including an American 
Army major and his son. 

Things being comparatively quiet for the moment 
in Shantung, our legation in Peking, interested in 
securing first-hand information as to conditions in that 
section, decided to send an observer there, and I was 
selected for the duty. 

On arrival in Tsinanfu, the capital city of Shantung, 
I visited the American Consul, who arranged for me 
to make a call upon Chang Tsung-chang, Tupan (mili- 
tary governor) of the province, and vice commander 
under Chang Tso-lin of all military forces in the area. 
Chang’s armies had recently been roughly handled in 
the fighting to the south, and he had withdrawn a great 
number of his troops to Tsinanfu for rest, reorganiza- 
tion, and further training. 

I was very glad of the opportunity to meet Chang 
Tsung-chang, for at the time he was one of the most 
talked about of the Chinese military leaders of the 
day. It was not so much because of his reputation as 
a troop leader, either good or bad, but more because 
of his personal* characteristics that he was so much in 
the public eye. He was, and I suppose still is, for 
I have never seen his death reported, a huge figure of 
a man, standing about six feet six inches tall, and with 
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a frame entirely in proportion to such a height. The 
most fantastic tales were told of his huge capacity for 
food and drink. Furthermore, he was reputed on good 
authority to be supporting a stable of forty coneu- 
bines, seventeen of whom were said to be White Rus- 
sians. Whether his seraglio really ineluded that num- 
ber of white women, I am unable to say, but does not 
seem unlikely in view of the fact that at the time 
Tsinanfu was full of White Russians, most of whom 
were without visible means of support other than work- 
ing for the Tupan as soldiers, or as in the case of con- 
cubines, in some other capacity. 

While undoubtedly possessed of great personal cour- 
age, as might be expected of a man of such unusual 
physical powers, Chang Tsung-chang was no great 
shakes as a troop leader, even in a country where mili- 
tary genius has been generally conspicuous by its 
absence. As a civil administrator, however, he was 
even more of a failure, and under his regime the people 
of Shantung suffered acutely. This was due not so 
much to the personal cruelty of the Tupan as to his 
total inability to select subordinates, civil or military, 
possessed of either capacity or integrity. During 
Chang’s administration the province was literally 
squeezed dry, but I doubt if a fraction of the funds 
so extorted ever reached the Tupan’s hands. 

The Tupan received me very cordially in his yamen, 
and I was rather surprised to find him considerably 
different from the terrible person I had expected to 
meet. In appearance he was fully as impressive as he 
had been reported, but in manner he was jolly and 
easy going, and he gave the impression of being more 
of a big, overgrown boy than the fire-eating militarist 
which common repute had made him out. Even now, 
when I think of Chang Tsung-chang, it is with the 
recollection of a pleasing personality, in spite of the 
fact that I know he was a great scourge on a long- 
suffering people. 

During my rather brief visit with the Tupan, our 
conversation was at first carried on through a secre- 
tary, who spoke excellent English. After exchanging 
some very dull commonplaces in this fashion, I de- 
cided that I was giving very poor return for four years 
of language study if I couldn’t do without an inter- 
preter, so I launched boldly forth on my own. The 
moment I spoke a word of his native tongue, Chang’s 
whole manner became more friendly, and from then on 
we chatted along on a much less formal basis. When 
I judged that it was time for me to go and asked to 
be excused, he invited me to his yamen for dinner the 
following evening, an invitation which I accepted with 
alacrity. 
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I shall always remember that dinner as one of the 
most interesting events of my life. It was served in 
the great reception hall of the Tupan’s yamen, a vast 
room all done in foreign style, and I might say, in the 
most execrably bad taste. The walls were hung with 
large gilded mirrors, interspersed with life-size por- 
traits of Chang Tsung-chang and other military fig- 
ures in resplendent uniforms. Around the sides of 
the hall were alcoves furnished with chairs, tables, and 
carpets of the most rococo Western designs, and through 
these alcoves the guests of the evening milled about 
while waiting for the appearance of their host. The 
large company had been bidden for eight o’clock, but 
of course the Tupan did not arrive until much later. 
In China it is not considered rude for a host of high 
rank to keep his guests waiting, nor is a person of 
importance expected to arrive at a dinner at the hour 
specified in the invitation. 

While waiting for the Tupan we put in the time as 
best we could in drinking tea, smoking, and conversa- 
tion. There were of course no ladies present, but our 
genial host had thoughtfully provided for those who 
might desire a sprightly feminine conversation by post- 
ing a large number of concubines in various places 
throughout the hall. These girls, who I was informed 
had been chosen to appear that evening because of 
their charming manners and brilliant conversational 
powers, were all young, apparently around fifteen years 
of age, though it is likely that they were older, as 
many Chinese are deceptively youthful in appearance. 
Far from being the hardened jades one might expect 
from their station in life, they were modest in dress, 
and very proper in speech and demeanor. 

Around ten o’clock, the Tupan finally appeared. In 
keeping with the foreign style of his room, he was 
fully arrayed in faultless Occidental evening dress, in 
which he cut a most impressive figure. He may have 
had Gargantuan tastes in food and drink, but at the 
time I saw him he showed no evidence of having been 
softened by high living. Any prize fighter might have 
envied him his breadth of shoulder and flatness of 
stomach. As a matter of fact, he reminded me not a 
little of Jack Dempsey. 

The dinner was served in western fashion, and the 
appointments of the long tables in linen, silver, china, 
and glassware were surprisingly good. The food was 
of course delicious, as the Chinese are famous cooks, 
and outside of a few minor slips, no Occidental host 
need have been ashamed of the manner in which the 
courses were placed before us. 

I hope in this account of the Tupan’s dinner that I 
have not given the impression that I was the guest 
of honor, for such was not the case. There were many 
there of more rank and importance than an assistant 
military attaché, even though he might represent the 
great and respected Republic of the United States of 
America, hence my seat at table was not near the 
Tupan’s side. But while my rank did not entitle me 
to a place on his right or left, by a lucky chance I found 
myself seated directly across from him, where I had 
opportunity both to observe his actions and pass an 
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oceasional word with him when he was not oce 
with his more important guests. 

The Tupan may possibly have been on a die: oy 
probably he had dined elsewhere before his a: 
for in spite of his reputation as a hard feeder, he qj, 
little else than toy with the viands as they were p} ced 
It is also possible that the foreign /ooq 


before him. 


Chang Tsung Chang, Former Military Governor of Shantung. 
Inset—The Author and His Three Chinese Hosts. 


was not particularly to his taste. He did full justice, 
however, to the wines which accompanied the various 
courses, draining his glass, irrespective of its contents, 
at a single draft. He seemed to find considerable en- 
joyment in drinking toasts to his guests. Raising his 
glass to a guest he would say, ‘‘I drink a glass in your 
honor.’’ Then, as they put the glasses to their lips. 
he would add ‘‘Kan pei!’’ meaning literally ‘‘dry 
glass,’’ or the equivalent of our ‘‘bottoms up!’’ This 
made it obligatory on the guest to drain the cup to 
the dregs, after which both he and the host would 
invert their glasses over the table to show that not a 
drop remained. I watched the Tupan quaff a good 
many healths that evening, but if the liquor went to 
his head at all, he showed no signs of it. 

As the guests of honor were some Japanese military 
officials of high rank, we were regaled during the 
dinner by the singing and dancing of inmates of some 
of the considerable number of Nipponese pleasure 
houses in Tsinanfu. A further feminine touch was given 
by the Chinese concubines who assisted in the serving 
of liqueurs and cigars, but did not themselves touch 
a drop or smoke even a single cigarette. 
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‘or dinner, while I was waiting to pay my respects 

9 host, an officer came up and informed me that 

the Tupan was leaving the next day for an inspection 

+he front lines in the vicinity of Lincheng, and that 

cared to go along, he (the Tupan) would be glad 

ve me accompany him as his guest on his special 

ain. Needless to say, I accepted the invitation eager- 

iy. for while I had asked the Tupan’s permission to 

visit this area, I had had no hopes of falling into a 
piece of luck such as this. 

I was told to be ready with my baggage the follow- 
ing evening, at which time the staff officer called me 
and said that the Tupan’s train, or rather trains, as it 
required three to transport the great man, his staff, 
and bodyguard troops, would probably leave late that 
night or early the next morning, he could not say defi- 
nitely just when. Meanwhile I was to go to the station, 
where an officer would show me my berth. 

After a considerable search I succeeded in locating 
my compartment and went to bed, expecting to waken 
enroute for Lincheng. Daylight, however, found us 
still in the Tsinanfu station. On inquiry as to the 
cause of our delay, I was informed that the Tupan had 
spent the previous night at a great farewell dinner, 
which even then was still in progress, and it was un- 
certain just when he would cease making whoopee and 
take off for the front. 

Actually, it was not until about four o’clock in the 
morning of the third day after the one set for our de- 
parture that I was awakened by a commotion outside 
the ear window. Looking out I found the station bril- 


liantly lighted and a scene of great confusion, especial- 
ly in the neighborhood of the Tupan’s private car. 
Automobiles were arriving in numbers, troops were be- 
ing marched hither and yon, and throngs of officers 
were boarding the train, followed by soldier servants 


with mountains of luggage. In the midst of the hub- 
bub I heard a soldier shout, ‘‘The coneubines have ar- 
rived,’’ and I knew the Tupan was finally about to 
“shove off.’’ A few minutes later a great shouting of 
commands, a burst of military music, and a fanfare of 
bugles announced that he had boarded the train. 

One armored train, manned by White Russians, and 
another filled with a brigade of Chinese infantry, had 
pulled out an hour or so before to precede us and in- 
sure our safety on the journey south. 

Our train was a tremendously long affair. In the 
very middle was the Tupan’s private car, a luxurious 
piece of equipment once used by some high official of 
the Tientsin-Pukow line, while the members of his staff 
oceupied the big steel coaches which in more peaceful 
times made up the ‘‘Blue Express,’’ the crack train of 
all North China. This rolling stock, for which, inci- 
dentally, at that time not one thin dime had ever been 
paid by the railway company, was originally some of 
the finest I have ever seen, but years of usage in troop 
transportation had put it into a terrible state. Most 
of the windows were broken, the electric light fixtures 
gone, the once beautiful mahogany woodwork was 
marred by boots and burned by cigarette stubs, and 
the fine leather upholstery of the seats was sadly cut 
and torn. Viewing the wreck of the coaches, I dreaded 
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to think what must have been the condition of the big 
Baldwin locomotive, a steel monster of the latest de- 
sign, also unpaid for, which with much wheezing and 
clanging, dragged us over the rails. 

The run from Tsinanfu to Lincheng is normally a 
short one, but our journey was interrupted at every 
station of any importance while civil and military of- 
ficials crowded around the Tupan’s car to pay their 
respects. During these halts the local garrison would 
be paraded on the platform. The troops all turned 
out in their best uniforms and wearing newly issued 
steel helmets of a most peculiar and cumbersome look- 
ing design, with the legend, ‘‘Dare to die and save the 
country,’’ blazoned across the vizor in Chinese char- 
acters. 

I shared a compartment on the train with three of- 
ficers of the Tupan’s staff, all very sociable young 
chaps, courteous in the extreme, well educated, and 
keenly interested in learning all they could about the 
United States, so that time on our journey passed 
quickly and pleasantly. My companions informed me 
that their duties were more of a secretarial than of a 
military nature. They possessed military rank, how- 
ever, in no small degree, one being a brigadier general, 
another a colonel, and the junior a major. It seemed 
quite a surprise to them when I admitted that I had 
been in our Army for almost eleven years and was 
still a captain. 

In the Chinese army, however, a distinction in titles 
is made between officers commanding troops and staff 
officers or persons with military rank but performing 
nonmilitary duties. For example, the commanding of- 
ficer of a regiment is called a ‘‘tuan chang,’’ meaning 
the leader of a ‘‘tuan’’ (regiment). A quartermaster, 
however, might be a colonel, but he would be addressed 
as ‘‘Quartermaster,’’ and only a look at his shoulder 
straps or visiting card would show his rank. More 
emphasis is placed upon the duties of an officer than 
upon his purely military rank. To illustrate, I was 
not addressed as ‘‘Barrett, Captain’’ (the surname 
comes first in China), but as ‘‘Barrett, Military At- 
tache,’’ which was rating me higher than I should have 
been, at that. 

While on the Tupan’s train I took my meals in the 
diner, where such foreign fare as scrambled eggs, steak, 
bread, and jam could be obtained. The food was pal- 
atable enough, but my appetite was at times dulled by 
the sight of officers reclining in their places at table 
and sucking on opium pipes. Opium while being 
smoked has a peculiarly sweetish, almost sickening 
odor, once smelled never again to be forgotten. 

On the morning of the second day after leaving Tsin- 
anfu, we reached the little village a dozen miles or so 
south of Lincheng, near which was located the so-called 
front. Here we detrained for the inspection of the 
front line. Knowing the habits of Chinese generals 
fairly well, I had at no time entertained the idea that 
we should visit any area where there was fighting going 
on; but if I had ever had any hopes that we might pos- 
sibly see some troops in action, they would have been 
blighted by the manner in which we set out for the 
lines. 
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If there had been any enemy within miles, we should 
have run the risk of being blown off the map, for we 
presented a shining mark if ever I saw one. As soon 
as we had detrained, mounts were brought up for the 
entire party. I was given a shaggy little brute, tricked 
out with a crude rope bridle and a high wooden saddle 
which appeared to have been in use since the days of 
Ghengis Khan. The wild-eyed little beast must have 
been unused to being ridden by foreigners, for he gave 
me a nasty look as I swung onto his back, and I was 
no sooner astride of him than he proceeded to dance a 
jig all over the station platform, much to the amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. He was so small, however, 
that I quickly regained my dignity and at least a part 
of my lost face by getting him in hand and riding off 
in good style. 

We made a fine cavaleade as we set out from the 
station. First came the Tupan’s personal bodyguard, 
a squadron of White Russian cavalry, armed with 
lances, carbines, and curved sabres of a type half Rus- 
sian, half Chinese. These men were poorly clad and 
mounted upon seraggly little Manchurian ponies, but 
nevertheless their lithe bodies, keen, weather-bronzed 
faces and perfect horsemanship made them as fit a 
looking body of mounted troops as one would wish to 
see. Following the Russians, came the Tupan and all 
his staff, numbering several hundred officers, and as a 
rear guard was a battalion of Chinese infantry. A 
short distance to our left as we rode, a Russian armored 
train steamed slowly along the railroad track, its crew 
in readiness for instant action. 

A ride of a mile or so brought us to the part of the 
front which the Tupan was to visit. The ‘‘front’’ 
proved to be a straight line of firing trench, without 
traverses, in which, posted at regular intervals, were 
sentries standing at rigid attention. I saw no support 
or communicating trenches. In two respects, however, 
the position was a good one from a defensive stand- 
point; there was a small river, with high, steeply slop- 
ing banks immediately in front of the trench, and on 
the other side of the river, a level plain extended at 
least 1,000 yards to the front and offered an almost 
perfect field of fire. 

The Tupan, puffing contentedly upon a huge black 
cigar, entered the trench and walked along it for a few 
hundred yards, talking and laughing the while with 
members of his staff, and apparently in the best of 
humors. At one point he stopped, leaned down on the 
parapet and called me to him. Handing me a pair of 
field glasses he indicated a point on the horizon where 
some small buildings could be faintly seen. 

‘*Right there,’’ he said, ‘‘are Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops.’’ Chiang Kai-shek was the commander in 
chief of the Nationalist forces. 

I strained my eyes at the spot pointed out and 
thought that I could just discern some men moving 
about, but whether or not they were the enemy I do 
not know to this day. The thought occurred to me 
that if the Nationalists were really as close as the Tu- 
pan evidently wished me to think, and they had been 
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possessed of some reasonably effective artill:ry, 4, 
Chinese Northern Army would soon have be sho» 
one Tupan, several hundred staff officers, a s: \iadro, 
of cavalry, a battalion of infantry, and a com, 
mored train. Nothing happened, however, to 
the peace of the perfect spring morning. 

Once the Tupan left the trench to enter a smal! my) 
hut occupied by a squad of soldiers. While the me 
stood at rigid attention he asked the corporal in char: 
a few questions. He must have been pleased with ty 
answers, for he called to his chief of staff. 

**Li,’’ he said, with a grandiloquent gesture, ‘the. 
men have done good work. Give them ten dollars.” 

“‘Hsieh hsieh Tupan! Hsieh hsieh Tupan! (Thank 
you Tupan, thank you Tupan),’’ exclaimed the i. 
diers in unison, bowing almost to the ground to shoy 
their appreciation. 

I am still wondering whether they ever got the te 
dollars, for I saw no move on Li’s part to give it + 
them. 

After visiting, in aimless fashion, a few hundred 
yards of the trench, we all mounted up and returned 
to the train. Just before leaving the ‘‘front,’’ the 
Tupan again called me to him and asked me what | 
thought of the position. I gave him my honest opinion 
which was that his trenches offered little protection, 
but that he had an excellent field of fire and a good 
natural obstacle in his front, and that if he was equally 
strong on the flanks, I saw no reason why he should 
not be able to hold at that point. 

As a matter of fact, at almost the very moment we 
were visiting the trenches, the Tupan’s forces wer 
being heavily attacked some 40 or 50 miles to the east 
The Nationalists were victorious and a few days later 
Chang was foreed to begin a retreat which, with a few 
brief stands along the way, did not end until he had 
been driven from Chinese soil. 

But I was not to learn of this until later. I re- 
mained with the train a day longer, after which, hav- 
ing decided that I had seen about as much of interest 
as I could in view of the apparently peaceful state 0! 
affairs around Lincheng, I thought it best to return to 
Tsinanfu. 

Arriving in Tsinanfu, I was not long in hearing of 
the defeat of Chang’s troops east of Lincheng, and | 
Was soon on my way south again, but this time on my 
own. My days of travel in luxury on the Tupan* 
special train were over. 

My experience as a guest of Chang Tsung-chang., 
while, a most interesting one, cannot be said to have 
been of much value in a military way. The visit t0 
the front at Lincheng, however, served to impress up0l 
my mind two principles of war. One is the military 
commander who does not keep up active reconnaissan¢: 
for information of the enemy may easily be lulled into 
a false sense of security, like an ostrich with his head 
in the sand; and the other is that he who waits pas 
sively to be attacked surrenders the advantage of the 
initiative and will generally be forced to make his de 
fense on unfavorable ground. 
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New System of Serving Meals at 
Infantry School 


First Lieutenant LeRoy W. Yarborough, Fort Benning, Georgia 


summated recently when the new mess hall, built 

by the soldiers of the Infantry School Detach- 
ment, of Fort Benning, Georgia, was formally opened 
by an inspection made by Major General Campbell 
King, the commandant of the Infantry School. 

The new structure replaces a group of dilapidated 
buildings which had been used as kitchens and mess 
halls since the early days of Fort Benning. Their age 
and the advaneed state of decay into which they had 
fallen were not the only reasons for abandoning the 
old buildings which had been adapted to uses for which 
they had not originally been intended. Besides being 
inconveniently arranged, they were far too small for 
the needs of the detachment which, by the way, is not 
a detachment at all in the usual sense of the word, 
for it is larger than the average peacetime battalion. 
Even the combined space of two ‘‘dining rooms’’ was 
insufficient in which to seat all the men of the detach- 
ment at one time, and it was necessary to divide them 
into two sittings. This arrangement necessitated six 
settings of tables daily for the regular meals and two 
additional settings at night for the military police and 
other men on night duty. This, of course, required an 
extra heavy overhead of personnel for the operation of 
the mess and the frequent assignment of enlisted stu- 
dents of The Infantry School and other groups of cas- 
uals to the detachment’s mess added in no little mea- 
sure to the labor of preparing and serving meals. 

Hope that the detachment would be assigned to one 
of the modern buildings which eventually will house all 
of the troops at Fort Benning lay so far in the future 
that Major Louis A. Falligant, the detachment com- 
mander, decided to seek means of improving the mess 
facilities in the meanwhile. Accordingly, after obtain- 
ing the commandant’s approval of the project, he 
enlisted the aid of Captain Carl H. Jabelonsky, the lo- 
cal constructing quartermaster, in preparing plans for 
a suitable building. Then he began to look about for 
building materials. The greater part of these were 
obtained loeally through the assistance of Colonel 
Charles L. Willard, the post quartermaster, and in- 
cluded a large quantity of reclaimed lumber. The 
search for some of the equipment was conducted far 
afield, but eventually everything was assembled 
through the cooperation of twenty-one different agen- 
cies, among which were the offices of the Chief Coor- 
mee and the Quartermaster General at Washington, 

Leh 

Major Falligant then organized crews of skilled 
mechanies, with specially qualified men in the key posi- 


\ N undertaking of singular character was con- 


tions, to carry on the work. This was not a difficult 
matter, as The Infantry School Detachment is pri- 
marily an organization of specialists and has many 
men of unusual ability and versatility in its ranks. 

The first active step in the construction work was 
the razing of the old buildings which were serving as 
mess halls and kitchens, and the pitching of tents to 
be used for these purposes while the building opera- 
tions were going on. With few exceptions, the soldier- 
mechanics worked on their new building only after 
their regular military duty hours, but within seven 
weeks after they had begun to assemble the materials, 
the foundations were ready to receive the walls of the 
building. Carpenter work, plumbing, wiring, paint- 
ing and the interior fitting of the building proceeded 
with equal rapidity, and on October 9th, four months 
after the work had begun, the new mess hall was ready 
for use. It is 204 feet long, 56% feet wide, and about 
30 feet high at the peak of the roof, where a ventilator 
extends for nearly the full length of the building. The 
floor is of concrete and is provided with twelve drains. 
More than a hundred windows, all copper-screened, 
admit light and air to the spacious structure, and long 
rows of plain, but attractive, lighting fixtures illum- 
inate it at night. Nine sets of double doors give access 
to the interior which is divided into dining room, kitch- 
en, bakery, and storeroom. 

In the dining room neat rows of varnished mess ta- 
bles flank the sides and enable all of the men of the 
detachment to dine together on holidays or other spee- 
ial oceasions if they desire to do so. With the addi- 
tion of a few tables the dining room could easily ac- 
commodate six hundred men at one sitting. Par- 
alleling the rows of tables are long lines of potted ferns 
whose delicate green fronds contrast pleasingly with 
the gleaming white of the walls. An office for the mess 
sergeant is provided near the front of the dining room 
by setting apart a space by means of several hand- 
decorated screens, the work of a member of the detach- 
ment. At the opposite end of the room is an arrange- 
ment not unlike that of a modern cafeteria. Such it is 
in appearance and, to a certain extent, in fact. At 
one side is a row of tables placed together to form a 
counter, and on these are stacks of small metal trays 
and shallow boxes filled with table implements. Farth- 
er along is a line of immaculate counters of white 
enamel and chromium plate behind which are the 
steam tables with their several compartments for hot 
foods. Nearby is a specially constructed counter which 
is filled with cracked ice. Here are placed the dishes 
of salads and deserts and the bottles of fresh milk. 
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(Phetos by Academic Dept. Photo Laboratory, The Infantry School, Ft. 
Benning, Ga.) 


Upper—General King, Commandant of The Infantry School, 
Tries a Sandwich on Opening Day of the Infantry School De- 
tachment’s New Cafeteria. 

Lower—Hot Meals Are Served Quickly and Silently in the In- 
fantry School Detachment’s New Mess Hall. 


At the right, gleaming like silver, is a battery of three 
nickel-plated coffee urns, with a combined capacity of 
thirty-five gallons of real coffee. Next to these are two 
brass-bound oaken barrels of the refreshment stand 
type, for cold drinks, each holding thirty gallons. 

At mealtime each diner procures a tray, a knife, 
fork, and spoon, and on extraspecial occasions, a nap- 
kin, and then passes along the line of counters, paus- 
ing for a moment before each of the white-clad attend- 
ants who serves him with a bountiful portion of hot 
food from the steam table. Salads, deserts or fruit, 
and hot or cold beverages round out the meal which is 
then carried by the soldier to his own table. If a man 
so desires, he may return for a second helping. When 
he has finished eating he carries the tray and dishes 
to a special container in which they are later taken to 
the kitchen to be washed. 

The new serving system is a great improvement over 
the customary method of serving meals in garrison. 
It is expeditious; complete meals can be served at the 
rate of twelve a minute. It is quiet and efficient; there 
is no noisy rush of waiters hurrying to the kitchen 
with empty serving plates, or returning with overflow- 
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ing ones leaving visible trails of their passage 
are no heavy platters of half-cold food to be 
along the table after the end man or a greedy 
appropriated the choicest portions. It is econ 
the equal distribution of food eliminates nea 
of the waste. Under the old system there 
average of two ‘‘g.i.’’ cansful of waste a da: 
there is barely half a canful. It is popular with the 
soldiers; the meals are always hot and appetizing, an 
there is no need to rush to get into the mess hal] » 
time, for the old system of lining up on the minute 
before the doors are opened has been discarded. Wit} 
in reasonable limits, the soldier may come to his meals 
whenever he pleases to do so. 

Not all of the modern equipment or efficient meth. 
ods which characterize this mess are limited to the dip. 
ing room, for the kitchen, the bakery, and the store 
room are replete with labor-saving devices which cop. 
tribute to their efficient and economical operation. 

A tour of kitchen police holds no terrors for a so). 
dier of The Infantry School Detachment, for instead 
of its being a hateful period of drudgery, it is almost 
equivalent to a short course in the operation of ma. 
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(Photos by Academic Dept. Photo Laboratory, The Infantry School, Ft 
Benning, Ga.) 


Upper—Model Kitchen of Infantry School Detachment at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. 
Lower—All Shelves and Other Furniture in the Storeroom of 
the Infantry School Detachment’s New Mess Hall are Mounted 
on Casters. 
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ry. Machines, nearly all electrically driven, wash 
dishes, peel the potatoes, knead the dough, beat 
atters, slice the bread, make the toast, grind the 
+, squeeze the lemons and oranges, slice the bacon 
cold meats, and eube the butter, and soon, prob- 
_an electric machine will sharpen and polish the 
lery. Incidentally, none of these devices was issued 

‘he government, the cost of purchase was borne by 

detachment’s fund. 

In the kitchen are four regulation army ranges for 
roasting and frying; and for boiling meats, vegetables 
and soups there are two high-pressure steam kettles. 
A dishwasher and a potato peeler, both electrically 
operated, carving tables and mixing bowls on casters, 
and a dish wagon are other features of the model 
kitchen in which the coal-burning ranges are the only 
pieces of equipment which are not strictly modern. 

In the bakery machines are used to prepare doughs 
and batters for the thousands of rolls and pastries 
which are baked in the three wood-burning ovens, and 
here too, everything has been arranged with an eye 
for convenience and sanitation. 

The large well-lighted storeroom is a model of neat- 
ness. No supplies are placed on the floor; everything 
is stored on shelves or, in the case of heavy articles, 
upon low platforms. All of the furniture in the room 
is movable, even the shelves are mounted on casters, 
and there are no inaccessible places under them where 
dirt can accumulate. When supplies are received 
weights and measures are checked and recorded, and 
when they are used they are tallied out. The inven- 
tory is always up to date. 

During the month of November, 1931 The Infantry 
School Detachment mess was serving an average of 
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386 persons daily and employed in its operation three 
first cooks, one second cook, (student) seven kitchen 
police who served at the steam tables in addition to 
their other duties, one dining room orderly, one fire- 
man, and one sanitary police. The strength of the 
mess is subject to considerable fluctuation, usually up- 
ward and particularly during the school season, when 
from fifty to a hundred men may be assigned to it 
upon only a few hours’ notice. Under the old system 
of messing these augmentations frequently caused no 
little inconvenience on account of the cramped quarters 
which made new seating arrangements necessary, and 
also because of the necessity of increasing the kitchen 
and dining room forces in order to serve the additional 
tables. Lieutenant Leonard T. Murphy, mess officer of 
the detachment, states that he could feed one thousand 
men daily in the new mess hall with no increases of 
either personnel or equipment. 

The highly satisfactory results which the new system 
has produced for The Infantry School Detachment 
induce Major Falligant to believe that other organiza- 
tions would find its adoption equally beneficial. Be- 
cause of the relatively high cost of the equipment, how- 
ever, he advocated battalion messes or for groups of 
about five hundred. The economy of this method 
would be most evident in garrison by the reduction of 
overhead, for instead of a regiment’s having as many 
messes as it had companies, it would have only two 
or three. 


All in all, the cafeteria system of serving meals to 
troops in garrison seems to possess many advantages 
over the usual method, and it is strange that it has not 
been generally adopted long before now. 











Paying on Drill Night 


By 1st Lt. Wilbur H. Rose, Inf., W. Va. N. G. Res. 


one company station were recently solved by Cap- 

tain George G. Springston, the commanding off- 
cer of Company ‘‘M,’’ 150th Infantry, West Virginia 
National Guard, located at Spencer, W. Va. A plan 
was instituted whereby the enlisted men were able to 
draw their pay each evening after they had completed 
the one and one-half hour authorized drill period. 

The plan as operated calls for the men who desire 
their pay on each drill night to sign a contract giving 
power of attorney to a local bank. This contract gives 
the bank legal power to endorse the payee’s name on 
his drill pay check. At the end of the quarter the 
checks are turned over to the bank instead of to the 
men. 

The bank makes a loan of enough money to the Com- 
pany Commander’s special fund to honor the checks 
given the men in payment for each drill. In order to 
hold the interest on the money as low as possible a spe- 
cial fund of $300 is used to take care of the checks 
issued the first month. This leaves only a two-month 
period for which money is borrowed and on which in- 
terest has to be paid. 

This interest is paid the bank by donations made by 
the enlisted men, privates giving ten cents per month, 
and noncommissioned officers fifteen cents each month. 

When a man enlists in the organization he is given 
his choice of drawing pay on drill nights or waiting un- 
til the end of the usual three months’ period. It was 
found that in 99% of the new enlistments the soldier 
elected to have his money paid on drill night. If this 
is his desire he signs a power of attorney agreement, 
giving the bank legal power to endorse his quarterly 
pay checks. 

These powers of attorney, along with the signature 
of the Company Commander, are placed in the bank 
as collateral for the money borrowed. 

The following is a copy of the agreement signed by 
the members of the West Virginia Organization. 


COMPANY M, 150TH INF. 
Spencer, W. Va. 


Know all men by these presents: 
| Rs as = AR 

members of Company ‘‘M,’’ 150th Infantry, W. Va. National 
Guard, with the headquarters in Spencer, W. Va., have made, 
constituted and appointed and by these presents do make, 
constitute and appoint THE TRADERS’ TRUST AND BANK- 
ING CO., of Spencer, County of Roane, State of West Virginia, 
our true and lawful attorney, for us and in our place and 
stead, to indorse for us, and for each of us, all ARMORY 
DRILL PAYROLL CHECKS and to deposit amounts of said 
armory payroll checks in the G. G. Springston special fund of 
the said Company ‘‘M’’ in the said Traders’ Bank, and to do, 


Dore attendance and recruiting problems at a 
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execute and perform all and every act or acts, thing or things, 
in a needful and necessary manner to be done in making the 
said indorsements of the said payroll checks, as fully, largely 
and ample, to all intents and purposes whatsoever as we, or 
any of us, might or could do if acting personally, and we 
hereby ratify all lawful acts done by our said attorney in 
virtue thereof. 

Witness the following signatures and seals, this 
8 See oe cee ae 


State of West Virginia, 
County of Roane, to wit: 


RR Se Se PE eee he eee ree » A Notary Public 
in and for the said or and state, do certify that 


whose names are signed to " the writing hereunto annexed, 
bearing the date, the ' Ok er 193 P 


have this day acknowledged ‘the same before me in my said 
county. 


Given under my hands, this, the ....... 
es rer 193..... 


Notary Publie in and for Roane County, 
West Virginia. 
My commission expires 


The above contract can be used for as many men as 
necessary, or for only one man. 

Checks with only the amount and date filled in are 
prepared in advance of the drill period by the company 
clerk. After the first sergeant calls the roll and records 
the names of those present, the names are filled in on 
the checks and the checks are numbered. Some time 
during the drill period the Company Commander signs 
checks ind they are delivered to the men at the last 
formation. 

With no other stimulus to drill attendance an in- 
crease from an average of 32 to 58 was the gain during 
the first three months the plan was in operation. The 
average attendance for 1930 was 54. Camp attend- 
ance was 100%; while in 1931 97% camp attendance 
was the record. At the annual inspection in 1931 at- 
tendance was 100%. 

The recruiting problem has been solved, and along 
with it the problems of drill attendance and the habit 
of some men of coming late for drill. If a man gets 
in late for drill and after the first formation when the 
roll is called, he is counted absent. The company now 
has a waiting list of prospective recruits numbering 
about ten men. Only the most desirable of these are 
permitted to enlist as vacancies occur. Reenlistment 
at the expiration of the term of service is about 99%, 
and the only losses have been those caused by a mem- 
ber of the organization moving away. 
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The Verdun Forts 


By H. A. DeWeerd, Professor of History, Denison University 


“Verdun provides the most valuable lesson of the war in the history of permanent 
fortifications. The army unquestionably won the battle, but concrete and steel con- 


tributed its share.” 


rather obscured the part played by the forts in 

the epic defense of Verdun. Marshall Petain’s 
recent book contains some very interesting information 
regarding the resistance value of formal fortifications 
in the day of modern heavy artillery.’ 

The speed and precision with which the great Ger- 
man siege guns reduced the Belgian fortifications upon 
the outbreak of war in 1914 came as a distinct surprise 
to many military leaders. Liege fell after twelve days 
attack, Namur after six days, while Maubeuge and 
Antwerp held out for thirteen days. The Russian 
fortresses fared no better. Kovno surrendered after 
twelve days, Przemysl after four days attack. These 
facts caused military leaders to lose faith in formal 
fortifications and encouraged them to look upon ma- 
chine-guns, trenches, barbed wire and infantry as the 
principal factors in defensive operations. 

In drawing these conclusions, the military leaders 
failed to take into consideration the fact, that in the 
eases referred to, the forts did not have active liaison 
with a formidable field army. Neither did they stop to 
determine whether or not the forts had been designed 
to resist the weapons brought against them. Liege and 
Namur were constructed to resist shells up to 21 centi- 
meters, but were forced to surrender when attacked by 
weapons of much larger caliber. The Russian fortress 
Novo-Georgievsk, which surrendered in 1915, could have 
resisted the heaviest of Austro-German weapons. 


II 


Vauban’s old circle of forts around Verdun, had been 
augmented by a series of modern works dating from 
1874. The modern forts include: Belleville, Saint- 
Michel, Tavannes built from 1874-1880; Douaumont, 
Vaux, Moulainville, Bois-Burrus, and Souville built 
from 1880-1897; Thiaumont, La Laufée, Froideterre, 
Charny, and Vacherauville constructed or improved 
from 1889-1914. These fortified areas were constructed 
at the cost of 78,000,000 frances, and represented the 
best work of French engineering and construction. 
The walls of the modern works were of concrete eight 
and a half feet thick, using 850 pounds of cement to 
the cubie yard. In standard European fortifications the 
proportion of cement to the cubic yard was 550 pounds, 
while the walls were from five to six and a half feet 
thick. The main armament of the modern forts con- 
sisted of disappearing guns of 155 caliber mounted in 
turrets, disappearing guns of 75 caliber mounted in 
turrets for flanking fire, and machine-gun turrets for 
twelve guns. 


‘Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, Verdun (Eng. Trans.) Dial 
Press, N. Y. 1930. 


[is heroic resistance of the French Army has 





GENERAL NORMAND. 


All these careful provisions for the defense of Verdun 
were pushed aside, when on August 5, 1915, the French 
High Command issued an order stripping the fortifica- 
tions. The artillery of the forts was dismantled and 
dispersed for use in the field, and preparations were 
made to blow up the forts in ease of an enemy attack. 
The French prepared to defend Verdun, if this became 
necessary, with infantry and field artillery. They re- 
lied on the natural strength of the area and felt that 
the Germans would not attack where they felt them- 
selves to be so strong. It was with these facts in mind 
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that General Joffre steadfastly refused to become 
alarmed over the warnings of an attack on Verdun. As 
a consequence, no adequate steps were taken to prepare 
the area for defense. Petain passes over this negligence 
on the part of General Joffre in dignified silence. When 
the evidences of a serious attack became overwhelming, 
the French made frantic efforts to get Verdun ready 
for defense, but these preparations consisted in laying 
out tentative lines of trenches. 

The unprecedented severity of the German attack, 
especially of the artillery preparation caused the 
French to recoil. Looking on Fort Douaumont as a 
mere shell trap, the French forces withdrew around it, 
and made it possible for the German infantry to cap- 
ture the fortress by the simple expedient of walking 
into it. They found it virtually abandoned ; a company 
of engineers was futily trying to dismantle some of the 
remaining artillery. Fort Douaumont was one of the 
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most important works at Verdun; it dominated the 
ground around it, provided shelter for the German 
infantry and armoured observation posts for the of- 
ficers. Once in possession of the enemy, the value of 
Fort Douaumont became apparent to the French. For 
in spite of constant shelling by the heaviest French 
batteries, Douaumont protected the German forces and 
provided an admirable sally point for attacks. The 
French army commander on March 12 ordered that 
the forts should be defended in every case. He wrote: 


Our experience in recent warfare has given 
us an opportunity to realize the resistance- 
value of the forts. They are indeed better 
organized than hastily constructed strong 
points on the field of battle, for their sites and 
plans have been laid out at leisure, the flanking 

angles carefully calculated, the shelters deep- 
ly dug and re-enforced with concrete. The 
forts can and should be used in every case in 
the defense of the various sectors. 

The guns will therefore be replaced in the 
casemates, the turrets repaired, the gun 
chambers cleared of all explosives that have 
been carried into them in order to destroy 
them---. © 


Under the existing circumstances it was found to 
be exceedingly difficult to replace the guns and ma- 
teriels long missing from the fortresses. The German 
attack afforded no respite, and the French had all 
they could do to bring men and munitions enough 
along the ‘‘sacred way’’ to support the defense. But 
where the guns were replaced, they showed great 
value in action. Froideterre offers a good example. 
The Germans attacked this work on June 23, 1916, 
after an intense bombardment. The upper works of 
the fort seemed heavily knocked about and on fire; 
the German infantry prepared to enter, when suddenly 
a 75 turret, thought to be out of action, opened on them 
with shrapnel and a machine-gun turret caught them 
in its zone of fire. Thus confused the Germans were 
driven back by a counter attack which developed be- 
hind the security of the fort. Froideterre was del- 
uged with some thirty to forty thousand shells, some 
as heavy as 210 caliber, but the concrete shelters were 
not harmed and the Germans never captured the fort. 

The experience of the French at Froideterre was re- 
peated on July 11 when the Germans attacked Fort 
Souville after a terrific bombardment. Once again 
the German infantry seemed on the point of entering 
the fort, when the fort’s defenders sallied in a counter 
attack and drove them back in confusion. The three 
fortified hill tops, Froideterre, Souville, and La Laufee, 
although involved in desperate attacks never once fell 
into the hands of the enemy. After the French were 
committed to the defense of the forts, the works took 
on new meaning to the troops who battled savagely in 
their defense. The gallant defense of Fort Vaux 
under Major Raynal in which the whole force suc- 
combed is a good illustration. The forts became sym- 
bols to the troops. 

In addition to providing sally points and shelters 
for the troops, the Verdun forts were also of great 
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value as organizing factors in the defense. ){ypj. 
tions and materiels were stored in their vaults, }eaq. 
quarters for combat groups were formed, telephone 
and signaling equipment was installed. Petain ep. 
phasises the ‘‘organization value’’ of the forts. 


Il 


When analyzed in retrospect, the resistance qualities 
of the Verdun forts seem a little astonishing. Fort 
Douaumont for example was struck by 120,000 shells 
of which 2,000 were of 270 caliber or heavier. (2) 
But when it was recaptured the tunnels and vaults 
were found to be undamaged, while one of the 155 
ealiber turrets although struck twice by shells of 409 
caliber ‘‘ was so little damaged that nothing was needed 
to put it back into condition except cleaning and 
greasing.’’ The same turret was later struck while in 
action by a shell of 280 caliber but was not silenced, 
Fort Vacherauville was struck by over 8,000 shells, (2) 
Figures based on French estimates, some as heavy as 
420 caliber; Fort Moulainville by more than 8,00 
shells of heavy caliber; Froideterre, Souville, and 
Tavannes, each were struck by at least 30,000 shells, 
but all the tunnels and shelters remained intact. Gun 
mountings and turrets showed equal strength. Gen- 
eral Descourtis, Chief Engineer, 11th Army writes: 


The war demonstrated that the portions of 
our forts adapted to active combat—defied 
the most powerful artillery. Conerete which 
may have proved unsatisfactory abroad, and 
which has been too hastily condemned as use- 
less, has given good service in our cases. The 
Germans tried in vain to blow it to fragments 
with projectiles whose weight and explosive 
force was far beyond anything our artillery- 
men and our engineers could have imagined, 
but they achieved only the destruction of 
local and limited areas. The construction of 
shell-proof chambers was so well conceived, 
worked out with so much care, and left so 
much margin for unexpected developments, 
that as a whole these parts withstood trium- 
phantly the most formidable attacks. 

As to the armoured turrets, the heaviest 
enemy projectiles were unable to destroy any 
but a small number of machinegun turrets, 
which made no claim to resist any but light 
artillery. All our 155 turrets are in good con- 
dition, and the only 75 turret which was de- 
stroyed fell victim to the explosion of a charge 
that we ourselves had carried inside. 


Marshal Petain believes that if Fort Douaumont had 
been garrisoned and defended as it should have been, 
the Germans would never have taken it, and that their 
advance toward Verdun would have come to an abrupt 
and early halt. The French paid a very high price 
for their lack of faith in the Verdun forts, but once 
aware of their value, they took full advantage of the 
remaining works. The experience of Verdun makes 
clear that although a ‘‘fortification alone is not 
enough to check the enemy, it greatly increases the 
resisting strength of troops who know how to use it.” 

















the bow and the cannon the catapult, an impres- 
sion persists that firearms (in the modern sense 
of a weapon, powerfully affecting the result of battles) 
were nonexistent before the invention of gunpowder. 
Nothing could be more incorrect. Ancient and me- 
dieval commanders had a wide variety of artillery to 
choose from, and the ancient infantryman could stop 
cavalry as roughly as the footman of Napoleon’s day 
and a lot better than the soldier of the days of Marl- 
borough. 


Beton the hand-gun ultimately supplanted 


Small Arms 

Beginning with small arms, four main types deserve 
notice: sling, javelin, hatchet and bow. Slings need 
not worry us long. They were always barbarian wea- 
pons; threw a stone or bullet little more than 150 yards; 
could not penetrate even indifferent armor, and had no 
great accuracy. Slingers needed plenty of room to 
work in, and could not be assembled in sufficient con- 
centration for combat use. The sling remained merely 
a fairish weapon for scouts. 


The hatchet is equally insignificant. When the bar- 
barian Franks first made their appearance in Europe, 
a small axe called the francisca was their only missile 
weapon. They were quite adroit at throwing it so that 
it arrived edge outward, but abandoned it as soon as 
they got bows in their hands. 

The javelin is something else. It was the standard 
missile weapon of the Roman legion; the Vikings used 
it constantly in the hardest kind of pitched battles; and 
Alexander’s troops broke down the circling tactics of 
the desert horse-bowmen with it. A missile capable of 
meeting such tests deserves respect—but there are dif- 
ficulties about all these cases. 


The trouble is this: The javelin used in modern 
athletic contests is not radically different from the an- 
cient weapon. Now the world’s record for the javelin- 
throw is only a little above 200 feet. The bow used 
by the Bactrian horse-archers is also known, and its 
range is a good 150 yards. Now allowing that Alex- 
ander’s men had a better balanced javelin and were 
more skillful in its use, there is still a wide range gap 
in favor of the Bactrians. The conqueror must have 
handled his javelin-men with uncanny tactical skill. 


The Roman legionary carried five small (verricula) 
and two heavy (pila) javelins. The verriculum, purely 
a throwing weapon, had a three and one-half foot shaft 
and a five-inch soft iron head; the pilum a five-foot 
shaft and a nine-inch head, triangular in section and 
slightly rotated, like the old French bayonet. On the 
defensive, the verricula were thrown and the pilum was 
used as a pike; on the offensive all the javelins were 
thrown and the Romans fell on with sword and shield. 


Ancient Firearms 


By Fletcher Pratt 





But Roman javelin fire was used with the idea of dis- 
commoding the enemy, clogging his movements and 
breaking up the rhythm of his attack rather than doing 
serious damage. Neither type had much penetrative 
power against armor; and they failed miserably, time 
and again, against those same desert horse-archers Alex- 
ander’s javelin-men punctured so easily. No doubt 
they made nasty wounds when they struck an unpro- 
tected spot, but the Romans had no confidence in any 
missile weapon as the final arbiter of battle. 

In the ancient world, the Romans, with the Agrian- 
ians of interior Thrace, and the Armenians were the 
only javelin-using peoples. After the barbarian in- 
vasions it came into more general favor. It is a splen- 
did weapon for mountain and forest work, where the 
range is short and silence and speed are desired. The 
Vikings made something quite serious of the javelin. 
We read of Gunnar of Lithend using a spear as tall as 
himself (well over six feet) yet later throwing it to a 
considerable distance and right through a shield and 
the man behind it. The same people attached a sling 
of sinew to the staff of a short javelin and thus at- 
tained good ranges with it. A modern experimenter 
has thrown a Norse javelin 270 yards with such a sling. 

But the javelin at best was no more than an illegiti- 
mate cousin of the bow—the small-arm par excellence 
of the days before gunpowder. There were three 
classes—the breast-bow, the crossbow, and the longbow. 

Only the first two were known in ancient times, and 
the crossbow was very little used. As has been men- 
tioned, the Romans did not care about missile weapons, 
and used archers pretty much as they used slingers— 
as light troops to harass a flying enemy or flank a col- 
umn of attack. The Egyptian archers, however, who 
used a wooden breast-bow (that is, a short bow, pulled 
to breast and shooting a 24-inch arrow) became justly 
famous. 

The breast-bow reached its highest development far- 
ther east, where some genius discovered that a bow 
built up of layers of horn, sinew, and glue, around a 
wooden core, had a high resiliency. Persian, Bactrian, 
Parthian and, later, Saracen and Turkish archers, all 
used bows of this type. The best horn bows have a 
very heavy pull—all the way up to 100 pounds—and 
high penetrative power. Their range, however, is 
something else. 

There is an inscription on a pillar at Constantinople, 
giving the results of some wonderful shooting with 
horn bows, the shortest distance thought worth record- 
ing being 625 yards and the longest (made by a Sultan, 
of course) about half a mile. With all due respect to 
the builders of the pillar, this is applesauce. The long- 
est arrow flight recorded in modern times was a shot 
made by Inigo Simon at Paris. He used a horn bow, 
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but it was a built-up horn longbow, not a Turkish 
breast-bow, and the flight was 459 yards. Dr. Saxton 
Pope has also tested numerous horn bows. The best 


distance he got was 196 yards, and both his record and 
Simon’s were made with special bamboo flight arrows. 

On this (and general) evidence we may conclude 
that the eastern horn bow under service conditions did 
not range much above 150 yards. But this range was 
quite sufficient, considering that it was used by rapidly 
moving horsemen, accustomed to hitting their game in 
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LA PAL IETE DE SIEGE. 
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An excellent picture (from an old French print) of a siege- 
catapult of the bolt-throwing type. Two bolts lie beneath the 
machine, as does the spike for loosing the trigger. Note the 
elevating brace beneath the channel for holding the bolts and 
the hooks which grip the bowstring. 


Editor’s Note. French caption calls this “Baliste.” This is an 
error, 
a vital spot at anything from 100 yards down. Against 


close order the effective range would be slightly longer. 

Romans and Chinese both invented the crossbow. 
In its earliest form it was made of wood and the 
string was pulled back by hand. This form of cross- 
bow, beyond which the Chinese never progressed, ranged 
only about 100 or 150 yards. When the weapon ap- 
peared in Palestine during the Crusades, however, the 
Saracens applied their horn-bow technique to it, and 
at once it became a powerful weapon. Horn crossbows 
had a long popularity in Europe and gave way only on 
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the coming of the crossbow whose motive force 
spring steel. 

The steel crossbow had a range of from 375 to °39 
yards, and a point-blank, flat trajectory range of 6 
or 70 yards. The range of the horn crossbow was not 
much less, but it showed greater dispersion and n 
mechanical fatigue than the steel weapon. It was algo 
subject to weakening by moisture. Both would drive 
their bolts (quarrels) through anything but the thick. 
est plate armor. 

The usual quarrel was about 15 inches long, three 
inches of this representing the steel head. They made 
ghastly wounds, not unlike those of a dumdum bullet 

Early crossbows were wound with a claw at the belt 
of the bowman, who held his weapon on the ground 
with a foot rest, hooked the claw over the string, and 
then straightened up. As the power of crossbows in- 
creased various winching devices were introduced in- 
stead. 

But the prince of all missile weapons before the age 
of explosives was the English longbow. As early as 
Hastings it was in use, and when it had become thor- 
oughly aceclimatized, the English infantry could stand 
against anything in the world. It is unnecessary to 
remind anyone how they time and again riddled the 
French feudal cavalry with it; or how they broke up 
the solid squares of Swiss and Scottish pikemen; even 
Saracen light horse dared not attack longbowmen after 
the first two or three experiences. 

We have specimens of these longbows which have 
been both duplicated and tested. The extreme range 
limit of the war bow was above 250 yards; its effective 
range from 175 to 200 yards; though Shakespeare does 
say, ‘‘He would a’ clapt in the clout at twelve score”’ 
(yards). It fired a 30 to 33-inch arrow with a steel 
head from 4 to 5 inches long, and was deadly up to 
the full extent of its range. 

The peculiar deadliness of the longbow was due to 
the internal bleeding caused by the rotating arrow; 
very few men ever recovered from an arrow wound un- 
less they got it in the arm or below the knee. Art 
Young has killed a grizzly with a single shaft. The 
stories about archers aiming at, and hitting, the gaps 
in the visor of a knight’s helmet are nonsense, of course, 
but a great*many knights in armor were killed by ar- 
rows, for the bow has a penetrative power seemingly 
out of all proportion to its strength. The English war- 
head would go right through armor as though it were 
made of cardboard, unless it were exceptionally heavy 
and of the very best steel. In a recent test, an archer 
put a warhead through a perfectly-preserved suit of 
Damascus, through a layer of padding beneath it, 
through both sides of the wooden box on which it was 
mounted, and through the padding at the back. 

Only semiroyal personages could afford armor that 
would stop an arrow at all ranges, and the arrow had 
far more to do with the decline of armor than the feeble 
gun of the period. The crossbow, of course, outranged 
it, but the crossbow was so slow in operation that while 
its user was winding it up, the longbowman could run 
the distance to within his own range and still have 
time to loose off three or four shafts. The way in 
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}) the Genoese crossbowmen were shot to pieces at 

y and Aljubarrota is illustrative. 
hy, then, did the bow give way before the early 
which could come nowhere near this perform- 
Speaking as a practising archer, I can assure 
reader that it takes ten years to make a good bow- 
man-—one who ean get a reasonable number of hits at 
100 vards. A good arquebusier could be trained in a 
ple of months. In the days when every Englishman 
depended on his bow to keep the kitchen supplied, the 
expenditure of time was not minded, but as the country 
became industrialized the time investment was too 
heavy. In France, there were no freeholding peasants 
to take up the bow; in Italy and the empire, the peas- 
ant used the erossbow, and the Spaniard and Scandi- 
navian were javelin-men. Nevertheless, the longbow 
was so good a weapon that it lingered for a consider- 
able time; James I awarded prizes at archery contests, 
and in 1785 we find Benjamin Franklin seriously pro- 
posing that the regiments of the Pennsylvania line be 
armed with bows as a weapon superior to the then 

musket. 
Field and Siege Artillery 

The first use of missile-throwers that could not be 
earried in the hand is recorded at the great siege of 
Motya by Dionysius of Syracuse in 399 B. C. When 
King Archidamus of Sparta heard of it he made the 
remark that has been repeated in all ages by military 
pedants about new inventions, ‘‘Now human courage 
has become useless.’’ 

The catapult, the most popular piece of artillery of 
antiquity, was an overgrown crossbow. It consisted 
of a vertical frame with three openings. Through the 
central one went the missile; the two outer openings 
each contained a skein of some material which would 
stand a high degree of tension, with an arm thrust 
through the middle of the skein. The outer ends of 
the arms were connected by a bowstring which drove 
the projectile. 

The whole vertical frame was fixed on a pivot for 
training, and the slide which drove the projectile could 
be elevated or lowered by a brace. 

The power was furnished (usually) by twisted ten- 
dons—from the legs of horses or deer or the necks of 
oxen. Human hair was also used, and various inven- 
tors tried other materials. All materials tended to 
grow weaker with time, though the thickness of the 
tendons and the high torsion and tension minimized 
this effect. An arrangement like a miniature ship’s 
capstan was placed at the end of each skein where it 
passed through the frame, to permit of periodic tight- 
enings. The largest models had arms three or four 
feet long and skeins from six to eight inches in 
diameter. 

Catapults came in two classes—stone-throwers and 
bolt-throwers, both working by direct fire. The bolt- 
throwers were rated by the length of their projectiles; 
stone-throwers by the weight of the stone they threw. 
The bolt-throwing machines seldom used anything long- 
er than a three-span (28-inch) .missile, which looked 
like an enlarged crossbow bolt and was usually fluted 
at the base, sometimes with a twisted flute to give a 
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rifled effect. There were larger bolt-throwers, of 
course; Agesistratus had one which threw a lance six 
and one-half feet long, and there were other monsters 
in a water-battery at Syracuse. But the three-span 
catapult was the standard, both as a piece of field ord- 
nance and as naval artillery. 

It ordinarily had a range of from 700 to 800 yards, 
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Above: An onager of the type ordinarily attached to a legion 
as field artillery. 


Below: A “siege-gun” onager. 
Both drawings give a very good idea of the working of the 
machine, but they should be shown with slings instead of spoons. 


Editor’s Note. French caption calls these “catapults.” This is 
an error. 

with a good deal of accuracy. It also seems to have 
had high penetration power; one of them drove a bolt 
through three men (presumably in bronze scale armor) 
at the siege of Rhodes. Major Schramm of the French 
artillery made one of horse tendons which shot a 32- 
inch bolt and penetrated an iron plated oak shield at 
a distance of 400 yards. 

The stone-throwing catapult was in more general use, 
particularly for siege operations. The projectiles were 
carefully shaped; both Romans and Greeks sometimes 
made them of hard-baked clay around a stone core. 
This missile burst on impact and could not be returned. 
Most stone ball-throwers used quite a small missile 
(eight or nine pounds) and with it obtained an effective 
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range of from 400 to 450 yards. Larger machines 
threw heavier projectiles, but without much increase 
in range. 

Josephus, describing the siege of Jotapata, remarks 
that the Romans constantly used catapults throwing 
54-pound balls against that town. At a distance of 
450 yards they made all movement unsafe in sections 
of the fortress commanded by the catapults, and from 
600 yards got a good many hits. A man at the side 
of the historian was struck by a ball from this distance 
with such force as to tear his head off. 

Larger ball-throwers were siege pieces for the most 
part. The largest size recorded were capable of throw- 
ing a 167-pound ball; Archimedes designed several 
of this size for the Syracusan navy. 

From the time of King Lysimachus of Thrace (third 
eentury, B. C.) catapults were much used as field ar- 
tillery. Liyysimachus had an ‘‘Indian problem’’ on his 
northern frontier, and kept the tribes in check with a 
system of blockhouses on the roofs of which he mounted 
bolt-throwing catapults. They proved such a success 
that they were adopted throughout the world. In 
Caesar’s time each gate of a Roman camp was habitual- 
ly defended by a ball-thrower of 18 pounds weight of 
missile, and Tacitus tells of a battle between Vitellius 
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and Vespasian in which the former nearly broug 7 
the victory by concentrating his catapults opposit 
Vespasian’s best troops and breaking up their ¢!| 
with artillery fire—quite a modern expedient. Under 
the Roman empire, a 6000-man legion carried 55 
pults as regimental artillery, mostly bolt-throwe: 
ball-throwers were inconvenient for field operatio: 
account of the size and weight of the missiles, 1 
were also six onagers per legion. All were mounted 
on wheels, and eleven men of each century (company 
were told off as artillerists, with an officer whose ti: 
signified ‘‘regimental chief of artillery.’’ 

Divisional artillery, in the form of heavier machi 
was carried when two or more legions joined. The 
heavy catapults and onagers which this represented 
were carried in knocked-down form with the divisiona] 
baggage. The field artillery was supposed to keep up 
with the infantry on all occasions. 

In medieval times the catapult, as a piece of field 
artillery, mostly passed out of the picture. The excel. 
lence of medieval cavalry (which could ride right over 
such artillery as there was) had something to do with 
this decay; the increased fire-power of medieval infan- 
try, due to the longbow and crossbow, which made ar- 
tillery less useful, had more; but the really determining 
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An onager and a catapult are shown at the left. The latter, mounted on wheels, is the ordinary piece of Roman field artillery. 
It should be really twice as large, being a “siege-gun,” and should 


The onager is relatively too small as compared to the catapult. 


¥ SURPRENANTE DES ROMAINS. AU SIRGE DE MASSADA, CONTINURE FT POUSSEE JUSQU AU PIED DU MUR DE 
LA FORTERESSY.. LA PRTITH ELEUEL SUR LA GRANDE ET SA ToUR DE CHARPENTE DRESSER DESSUS. 
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also have a sling instead of the spoon. From a very old French print. 
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was probably the lack of those wonderful Roman 
_ whieh enabled the wheeled traffic of a legion to 
up with the marching infantry. 
have mentioned the onager. This was an alto- 
sether different machine, operating by indirect fire. 
It ad one very large skein, placed across the bed of 
machine, parallel with the ground, and a single 
arm. which, when released, rose straight up to strike 
. bar parallel with the skein. In Roman times the 
~m was always fitted with a sling, which increased the 
range of the piece by about one-third. In later ages 
a spoon at the end of the arm took the place of the 
sling. the invention of the trebuchet having pretty 
much put the onager in the background. 

[ts advantage was high-angle fire and the fact that 
it could east heavy and less shapely stones than the 
catapult. Its performance was not vastly different 
from that of a catapult of similar size, but its simpler 
construction made it popular for siege work. One il- 
luminating note (from Philo) informs us that walls 15 
feet thick were safe against onagers if they could be 
kept at a distance of 180 yards, and the same author 
recommends for the defense of every 30 yards of a 
city wall, one onager throwing ten-pound missiles and 
two bolt-throwing catapults. 

The trebuchet was a French invention of about the 
twelfth century. It was simply a long pole working 
up and down on an axle. The shorter arm of the pole 
earried a heavy weight; the longer a sling from which 
the object to be thrown was discharged. Like the 
onager it worked by high-angle fire, but it had the ad- 
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vantage of throwing a missile whose weight was limited 
only by the capacity of the axle to stand it. The aver- 
age range was not high, from 350 yards down. 

Some enormous trebuchets are recorded. A single 
machine demolished at the Tower of St. Paul during the 
siege of Orleans furnished 26 cartloads of timber. An- 
other flung dead horses into Liege during the siege of 
that city, and at the siege of Chateau Gaillard 400- 
pound stones were sent thudding against the walls of 
the fortress from a trebuchet with a 20,000-pound 
counterweight. Obviously no wall could long with- 
stand such treatment. 

Why then, were not more castles hammered down 
by them? Well, the main reason seems to have been 
because the castles were defended by that stout old 
soldier, General Ignorance. In the age of the tre- 
buchet, siegecraft was at a very low ebb. Very few 
people knew anything about the proper placing of en- 
gines to make a practicable breach in walls; some of 
the few would not use their knowledge for fear of vio- 
lating the absurd conventions of chivalry. It was 
**unchivalrous’’ to concentrate all your engines on one 
spot where the defense would not have a fair chance 
to shoot them down. Not until the advent of such 
generals as Papa Tilly and Gustavus Adolphus, who 
stopped playing war as a game and meant deadly mis- 
chief at every stroke, was this tradition done away 
with. And by that time the cannon had proved itself 
a far better piece of artillery than trebuchet, onager, 
or catapult. 





The Reserve Officer’ 


EVERAL seasons have been closed, others shorten- 

ed by legislative and judicial acts, but from the 
numerous pages of copy devoted to the ‘‘How, Why 
and What About the Reserve Officer?’’ we may with- 
out fear of contradiction assume he is and will be in 
the future made the subject of many more lines al- 
most ad infinitum. 

The War Department, in order to assist the Reserve 
Officers keep up to the minute in the particular branch 
of the service to which they belong, presents study 
courses, orders twenty per cent of the total number of 
active duty during the current year, in addition to 
orders, memoranda and bulletins of an informatory 
nature. 

The officer in turn applies himself to the study of the 
particular subjects pertinent to rank and corps or 
arm of the service. His compensation therefore out- 
side of active duty status is the satisfaction of comply- 
ing with the requirements of his commission and fur- 
ther to acquire for himself a better knowledge of a 
profession which by him is frequently considered equal 
to or even higher than his chosen one in the world of 
the civilian. The very fact that he possesses a Re- 
serve Commission marks him ‘‘apart from others’’—it 
stamps him in a particular class of citizens who are 
true advocates of peace. 

No one is more desirous of peace than the military 
man—the lessons taught in the fields of active cam- 
paigns are not easily erased. 

Possessed of such qualities then are we to find in 
the makeup of the reservist. Some are inclined to 
say hobby, but a desire for the possession of military 
knowledge and training is found in so many men that 
it cannot be classified as such. The numbers are too 
great, a majority in fact, who equipped mentally and 
physically, come under this heading. It is found in 
the others not so fortunate as to qualify but, never- 
theless, the inherent desire is to be found there. 

It is an extremely difficult problem at this time that 
confronts the officers in charge to prepare schedules 
of instructions and to assign officers to commands 
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commensurate with their present rank, when © ly g 
little more than a decade ago these same indiv) \ya\x 
commanded, so to speak, in positions which gave :\\ey, 
wider latitude, freer hand to exercise initative. his 
coupled with their previous experience in civ)! life. 
made them far more valuable in their military ¢:),a¢j. 
ties than the relative rank to which they were com. 
missioned. 

Again in this group of officers we find a spirit of 
‘‘Lavalism,’’ if one is permitted to use the phrase: to 
enlarge thereon, these officers possess that quality ey- 
pressed by the French representative, Pierre Laval, who 
recently came to our shores to confer with President 
Hoover at the national capitol. He said. ‘‘Our only 
desire is peace, but we set great store by our security. 
Government and peoples should understand that se. 
eurrity cannot be expressed merely in words of hope; 
it should be organized. 

The Officers Reserve Corps, then, is one unit in that 
far-reaching policy—under the National Defense Act 
—toward formulating and carrying to completion, step 
by step, what has been termed ‘‘closely related to 
peace,’’ namely, ‘‘organized security.’’ 

Permit us again to swing off at another tangent in 
order to continue the ‘‘expose’’ of what has been ob- 
served. The added ingredient in the character of the 
Reserve Officer, his determination to arrive at the top 
by assiduously attending to assignments, obeying or- 
ders and absorbing instructions. Instructions are sent 
out, he complies therewith. Bulletins are issued, he 
reads them and retains for his future guidance that 
which is relative in his case. Orders are promulgated, 
he obeys without hesitation and least practicable de- 
lay. To this last we may add that sometimes and more 
than occasionally at a sacrifice on his part owing to 
local affiliations, whether business or otherwise, he 
has sped up his affairs and preparations to almost an 
intensive gear in order that he can better perform the 
military activity assigned. This is a laudable trait 
indeed, mentioned here in conclusion but far from 
least in the sterling qualities found in the Reserve Offi- 
cer, whom it has been a source of pleasure to observe 
and comment upon in these brief notes. 


Planes vs. Infantry 


GLANCE back at the record of the fighting around Shanghai leads one 
to wonder if the offensive power of the airplane in modern warfare may 


have been overestimated a little. 


Throughout this conflict the Japanese were well equipped with modern 
airplanes, while the Chinese, to all intents and purposes, had none at all. The 
Japanese bombers went into action almost daily; before the beginning of this 
month it was announced that they had dropped more than 900 bombs, most 


of them large ones. 


But the Chinese lines held longer than any military expert had dared 


predict. 


Isn’t it just possible that the infantryman is still the final arbiter 


of war, despite modern inventions? Airplanes are exceedingly useful weapons, 
but they have not yet made the old-fashioned foot-slogger obsolete. 
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—The Beloit (Wisc.) News 
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Infantry Tactics of Chemical Warfare (For Officers of All Arms) 


The Defense of Mauser Ridge 


By Lieutenant Colonel Charles E. T. Lull, Chemical Warfare Service 


mans on April 22, 1915, was the beginning of a 

series of operations against the salient of Ypres. 
Gas was used repeatedly for offensive, and also for de- 
fensive purposes. These operations constituted what 
is now known as the Second Battle of Ypres. 

In the initial attack, the Germans had driven a wedge 
deep into the north face of the salient (Sketch No. 1). 
On the high ground of Pileckem Ridge, they were in a 
favorable position to turn the left flank of the Cana- 


[ne ‘‘Pirst Gas Attack,’’ launched by the Ger- 
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dians and ‘‘roll up’’ the front lines of the British V 
Corps. By driving westward across the canal, there 
was also a possibility of their being able to turn the 
flank of the British Second Army and threaten the 
channel ports. 

The commander of the German Fourth Army appre- 
ciated the opportunities of his situation. On the morn- 
ing of the 23rd, he ordered the attack to be resumed, 
westward in the direction of Poperinghe, and to the 
south. But strong opposition developed on the south, 
and the attack there was deflected eastward. The op- 
eration thus became widely divergent and the German 
troops on the southern face of the wedge were thrown 
on the defensive. 

The Allies, for their part, were unwilling to acknowl- 
edge defeat. The one way to avoid the impending dis- 
aster was to drive the enemy out of the wedge he had 
occupied and restore the original north face of the 
salient. With this end in view, the British attacked, 
day after day, alone and in cooperation with the 


French, against the southern face of the wedge. Mean- 
while, they resisted in a desperate but gradually losing 
fight in other parts of the salient while the French 
defended the west bank of the canal. The Second 
Battle of Ypres was thus characterized by three simul- 
taneous conflicts. In two of them it was the Germans, 
and in one, the Allies who were the assailants. In the 
present study, we shall confine our attention to the 
struggle in which the Germans were on the defensive, 
and in particular to their tactical employment of gas 
for defensive purposes. 


Operations 


On the night of April 22nd, the advance troops of 
the German XXVI Reserve Corps were within a mile 
and three quarters of Ypres. Here they halted and 
organized a defensive position on the crest of an ele- 
vation known as Mauser Ridge. This position they 
held throughout the Second Battle of Ypres, and it 
was here that they repelled all Allied efforts against 
the southern face of the wedge. Three of these efforts 
and the defensive methods by which they were op- 
posed, are of particular interest from the point of view 
of Chemical Warfare, for they were the first operations 
in modern battle in which gas was used for defensive 
purposes. For our knowledge of the details of these 
operations we are indebted to the British Official His- 
tory of the War. 

Before daylight on April 23rd, Allied troops amount- 
ing to some ten battalions covered the gap created by 
the French retreat of the day before. But these bat- 
talions were strung out from the original Canadian 
left (Sketch No. 2) to the canal, with a number of 
undefended intervals. Colonel A. D. Geddes, who com- 
manded a detachment of four of these battalions, re- 
ceived instructions to link up the Canadians, at Kitch- 
ener’s Wood, with the French, and to drive back any 
enemy forces which might have penetrated throug! the 
gaps. Later, in anticipation of a counter-attack by the 
French, he was ordered to attack in cooperation with 
other troops. One battalion deployed half a mile north 
of Wieltje where they came in sight of Mauser Ridge, 
and passed northwards over open, practically level 
ground west of Mouse Trap Farm. After losing two 
officers and eighty men, they reached some old trenches, 
north of the farm where they halted. They closed a 
serious gap in the line, but made no further advance. 

A second battalion moved forward from St. Jean 
between Hill Top and the Pileckem road. During the 
advance they gained contact with a Canadian detach- 
ment which had also received orders to cooperate with 
the French counter-attack. The enemy could be seen 
on the crest of Mauser Ridge, 1400 yards away, busily 
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digging in, and the advancing troops soon came under 
fire. Nothing could be seen of the French, whose at- 
tack had been postponed, but the British and Cana- 
dians continued to push on. ‘‘Passing over the low 
western end of Hill Top Ridge,’’ says the British Of- 
ficial History, ‘‘Canadians and Middlesex entered the 
depression between it and Mauser Ridge, known later 
in the war as ‘Colne Valley’. ... They came under 
heavy fire. Half a mile of ground was covered, and a 
position gained behind a bank some six or seven hun- 
dred yards from the enemy, the last two hundred yards 
of advance across the bottom having been under heavy 
enfilade fire.... The 1st Canadians. . .reinforced and ex- 

















tended the line to the left, but further progress up the 
gentle glacis leading to the enemy’s position proved 
impossible in spite of the most heroic attempts.’’ 

The French counter-attack did not develop. The 
British and Canadians, along the whole front of at- 
tack, entrenched as best they could in the hollow in 
front of the German position. ‘‘Here, in the course 
of the morning they were plastered with gas shell to 
such an extent that every man was coughing, had his 
eyes blinded by tears, and became temporarily useless. 
Fortunately the effect passed off when the shelling 
ceased.”’ 

On April 24th, the enemy launched the first of a 
series of attacks against the front lines of the British 
V Corps. The Canadians, menaced with envelopment, 
and attacked with gas and overwhelming artillery fire, 
were forced to retire. By the 25th the situation was 
recognized as exceedingly serious. Unless the French 
‘regained the ground they had lost, it might be neces- 
sary for the British to withdraw from their very salient 
position in front of Ypres. But General Foch, who 
commanded the French units in Flanders, was deter- 
mined to restore the situation by counter-offensive 
measures; and the British acceded to his request for 
cooperation for the afternoon of the 26th. The Lahore 
Indian Division was made available for this operation. 


The Defense of Mauser Ridge 
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The Indians advanced over the same ground as th, 
Geddes detachment three days before. They had, thy 
to ascend the gentle rise of Hill Top Ridge, crogs , 
shallow valley, pass through the advanced Britis}, an, 
Canadian lines, and ascend the slopes of Mauser Ridge 
held by the enemy’s infantry. When the leading |ine 
crossed Hill Top Ridge, they came under heavy arti). 
lery fire which knocked out whole platoons at a time 
The British battalions, which formed an integral par 
of the Indian brigades, continued to advance, however. 
and gave a fine example to the Indian battalions jp. 
tween them. Heavy machine-gun fire from small farms 
at the head of the valley drove the whole movement i, 
the left; but the leading lines of the British battalions 
reached within a hundred and twenty yards of the 
German line before they came to a standstill. 

**Then at the critical moment, 2:20 P. M., just as the 
leading British attackers had actually reached the wire. 
and the guns had lifted beyond the front enemy trench, 
the Germans released gas opposite the right French 
battalion. Drifting from west to east across the front 
of the Ferozepore Brigade, the cloud broke the advance 
everywhere whilst the enemy immediately redoubled his 
fire. Some of the Indian troops, who were without 
any means of protection and suffered very heavily, fell 
back in confusion, but the survivors of the Manchesters 
and Connaughts with the 40th Pathans and the 47th 
Sikhs held on, though the slightest movement provoked 
a torrent of machine-gun fire.’’ 

The attack came to a standstill. The French, who 
had hesitated on the appearance of the gas, resumed 
their advance when it blew away from them. In the 
end, however, they fell back to their own support 
trenches. An attempt to resume the offensive later in 
the afternoon was unsuccessful. 

On the following day, however, the French renewed 
the attempt, and the Lahore Division was ordered to 
conform to their movement, taking advantage of any 
French progress to gain ground; but not to assault 
unless French advance assured the safety of the Indian 
left flank. The Ypres-Langemark road, as before. 
marked the boundary between the two contingents. In 
the attack, which was scheduled for 1:15 P. M., the 
Indian Division made but little progress; the French, 
pinned to the ground by a heavy barrage, made no ad- 
vanee whatever. A new attack was planned for 6:30 
P. M., and the Lahore Division was reinforced by a 
detachment of Canadians. 

At 6:30, the Indian Brigades and Canadians jumped 
off as planned. Although met by a terrific burst of 
fire of all kinds, there was hope for a few minutes that 
the leading lines would reach the wire. ‘‘Then the 
bad word passed along the front, in the mysterious way 
that bad news travels in battle, that gas had been 
turned on against the Turcos—actually they had been 
severely dosed with gas shell—and they were fleecing 
in panic. This unfortunately proved to be the case.” 

The French troops on the line held fast; but in the 
failing light it was supposed that they also had re- 
tired. So, when darkness fell, the Indian troops were 
withdrawn to their line of departure. 
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Comments fective artillery and infantry fire, and assault of an 
‘» the defense of Mauser Ridge, and throughout the enemy ’s position, there is a constant and ever changing 
ceoond Battle of Ypres, the Germans used chlorine Play of morale and leadership. In the early phases, 
on which they released from cylinders in front line the principle of surprise and the avoidance of casualties 
i ches to be earried by the wind against the enemy. put a premium on tactical skill and intelligent com- 
They also used tear-gas in artillery projectiles. Chlor- ool Then, as enemy fire becomes. more hs hye 
ae we isonous, asphyxiating gas. Against unpro- ° ective, and tactical expedients become of less am 
ne WHS =P A Iti less avail, the leadership of intellect must give way 
tected Sas ib emeed 6 eege Baer 4 yi es wre to that of domination and personal example, and the 
of W hich were fatal. The tear-gas used was blinding, orale of the troops themselves plays an ever increas- 
and incapacitated men temporarily for any military ing part. At the instant of assault, it is the fighting 
action; but ag Das ae off and - oR vw spirit of the men which becomes the decisive element. 
lasting casualties. bu gases were terrifying and ‘his is the critical instant of the attack; the instant 
highly destructive of morale. Both were nonpersistent which makes the greatest demand on the morale of the 
and remained in effective concentration for but a short command. 

period of time. Gas remained, throughout the war, an The German use of gas in the defense of Mauser 
effective source of casualties, but its moral effect was Ridge was correct and effective. Against the British 
always far greater than its physical. It is, therefore, and Canadians on the 23rd, and against the French on 
as a formidable weapon of brief application against the 27th, they employed tear-gas shell; against the 
enemy morale that we must think of these nonper- Lahore Division on the 26th, they released a cloud of 
sistent chemical agents if we would understand the chlorine. In each case they opened fire, artillery and 
rinciples of their employment in battle. small-arm, as soon as the assailants came within the 
‘ In poe of attack and defense, the initiative of field of fire of their weapons; but in each case they re- 
action is with the assailant. The defender fulfills his served their gas until the enemy was in position to as- 
own purely defensive mission if he succeeds in para- sault. Then, at the instant of assault, when morale 
talage the ‘efforts of the assailant and in bringing him was vitally essential to enemy success, they struck his 
to a standstill. In an offensive operation which in- morale with the weapon best adapted to effect its de- 
volves approach from a distance, advance under ef- struction. 


Foot Soldiers Always Useful 


RIG. GEN. Henry J. Reilly said recently on this page that the Shanghai 

warfare proves anew the importance of the infantry, demonstrates once 
more that machines won’t take the place of men in battle. 

The infantry! How much less spectacular that branch of the service is 
than any other, and yet how basic it is! There is nothing that takes the place 
of the determined and valiant human individual on foot, ready to give a spirited 
account of himself. Nor is this true only of war. In time of peace, and in 
every walk of life—-note that it’s WALK of life, not RIDE of life—you will 
always notice the true infantryman, who keeps plugging right along, not 
dashing, not spectacular, but armed with the cold steel of stick-to-it-iveness. 

The tradition back of the infantry is very old. Historians say that the 
Germanic tribes before the days of the great migrations were clearly differ- 
entiated into infantry and cavalry by the nature of land upon which they 
lived. The Franks and the Angles and Saxons were marsh and moor dwellers; 
consequently they were infantrymen. The Visigoths and Lombards were 
dwellers upon the open plains; consequently they were cavalrymen. 

After the Franks took the land which is now called France, and after the 
Angles and Saxons took Britain, their traditions stayed with them for hun- 
dreds of years. From the year 450 when the Angles and Saxons took Britain 
until 1066 when the Normans came, the English were infantrymen. The finest 
infantry of all Europe at that time fell around Saxon Harold at the battle of 
Hastings. And later, under the Normans, we all know what a good account 
the English infantrymen armed with bows gave of themselves. 

And in the last war, the ‘‘doughboys’’ were still going strong. Much 
changes, but the valor of the individual on foot and on the lookout remains 
constant. 











Carpentry on Commutation 


By Lieutenant A. S. 


T some time during an officer’s service as a 
A lieutenant he probably will find himself on a 

commutation status. For the average lieuten- 
ant with a family and no outside income, orders to go 
on commutation presents quite a problem. 

Suppose we say a married lieutenant, with a small 
child, receives orders to go on a commutation status— 
what situation is he likely to face? Just this. He has 
not sufficient furniture of his own to furnish a house 
or apartment, and the Q. M. can issue him only steel 
cots (and maybe not even that much), so he starts 
looking for a furnished house or furnished apartment 
to accomodate his little family. In a very short time 
he discovers that he cannot rent furnished on his 
quarterly allowance. On the other hand he has not 
the money to spend on furnishing a house, particularly 
any furniture he buys may not again be needed again 
for years. Apparently there is a choice of two evils: 
one is to go into debt slowly by renting a furnished 
house or apartment, and the other is to go into debt 
quickly by buying the additional furniture needed for 
an unfurnished house or apartment. But there is a 
way out and a simple one. 

What is this way out? It is for the young officer to 
buy a hammer, a saw, and a few other articles and to 
manufacture some temporary furnishings from the lum- 
ber used to erate his household goods at his last station. 
Now, at first glance, this seems a pretty large order 
but before condemning the idea let us see how it 
works out. 

Mr. Lieutenant-on-commutation-with-a-family-and-no 
outside-income decides to see what the plan looks like 
in black and white. A piece of paper and a pencil are 
rounded up and a little figuring is done. He is sur- 
prised to find only three tools are needed: a hammer, 
a saw, and a screw driver. Since there is a screw 
driver among his car tools the expense of obtaining 
tools is as follows: 





SE a ae $0.75 
0 eee eo ee ee 1.50 
Total $2.25 


After further consideration he decides that the 
following small items will be very useful and insure 
better workmanship. He lists them: 





i reer eee $0.50 
One small try square .............. 0.50 
PS 6 cwamecevsseceneaee cl 0.20 
One can plastic wood .............. 0.30 
eee 0.75 

Total $2.25 


Mr. Lietuenant decides to use new nails to save 
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trouble and time. He allows for a quantity of six 
penny finishing nails and a few odd sized nails a: an 
approximate cost of $0.50. Now the total cost of the 
experiment adds up like this: 


EE casa wcasies tahau hen $2.25 

Optional equipment ............... $2.25 

ET Rss ona c bak 406d tes 6h arabes ae : 
Total cost $5.00 


After scratching behind his ear with the eraser, and 
chewing the pencil point awhile, he decides to risk 
five bucks on the idea—and rents an unfurnished 
house. 

Having cut the Gordian knot by renting the house, 
Mr. Lieutenant requests the Quartermaster to have his 
goods delivered at once. He then goes to the hard- 
ware store and invests in the equipment listed above. 
That night he makes an estimate of the situation to 
be faced the next day. The first point that presents 
itself is that the unpacking detail should be told that 
the crating and packing boxes are going to be used so 
there will be no needless splintering of his lumber in 
the uncrating. Now comes the problem of where to 
start. After some thought the bedroom is put down 
as the logical place. Next comes the kitchen, followed 
by the dining room, followed by the living room, and 
last—but by no means least—his own room or study. 
With a sigh of relief that a plan of attack has been 
completed Mr. Lieutenant turns in for a good night’s 
rest before beginning the experiment on the morrow. 

His goods are delivered and properly uncrated the 
next morning at the newly rented but unfurnished 
house. All of the furniture he has is put where it 
belongs in the house so that by afternoon he is all 
set to start wielding hammer and saw in the bedroom. 


So far no mention has been made of Mrs. Lieuten- 
ant and her views on the proposed solution of their 
problem. She is frankly skeptical and inclined to be 
a little sarcastic about the whole business, When, how- 
ever, they get back home after lunch she follows friend 
husband up to the bedroom where he has lugged one 
of the empty packing boxes. She seats herself upon 
a trunk and prepares to watch—and run get the iodine 
when it’s needed. 


Mr. Lieutenant stands his box on end and puts two 
shelves in it. He then runs a strip around the top and 
bottom and ends up by affixing some doggy little legs 
at the bottom, raising it some ten inches off the floor. 
Now he stands it up against the wall and steps away 
to admire his handiwork, looking a little uncertainly 
towards Mrs. Lieutenant to see what her reaction 1s 
going to be. She begins to smile a little—and then a 
light of interest shows in her eyes. After a moment’s 
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‘ion she says, almost enthusiastically, ‘‘You 

if that were painted green, and a flowered cre- 

curtain put on the front, it really wouldn’t look 

| with these blue-green walls.’’ And then, ‘‘If 

; an be the carpenter I guess I can be the painter.’’ 

=. of she goes to the nearest paint store to ask ad- 

and buy materials for her job. After she leaves, 

‘» Lieutenant looks around and decides that since 

wife has a dresser, and they have a bed, that he 

call this his chiffonier and maybe the bedroom 

do for awhile. 

By the time Mrs. Lieutenant returns with the paint 

he has just finished a rack for the kitchen utensils as 

there was no adequate place in the kitchen for them. 

Using a shelf which was already on the wall Mr. Lieu- 

tenant quicly made the rack (see sketch 1). The 
diningroom was tackled next. 

Again, as in the bedroom, a large packing box was 
the foundation upon which work was begun. Three 
shelves were put in at even intervals. At this point 
work was stopped and much thinking and planning 
became necessary before going any further. Finally, 
after supper, work was continued on what was to be— 
Mr. Lieutenant hoped—a china cabinet. A straight 
line effect was used in its design as that made con- 
struction much simpler. Before he turned in that 
night the china cabinet had taken form and begun to 
look like a real piece of furniture. (See sketch 2). 

Early the next morning a family consultation was 
held and it was decided that Mrs. Lieutenant would 
go on a shopping tour to look for a breakfast table 
and chairs for the dining room. 

While she was away Mr. Lieutenant hauled in 
another empty packing box and this time turned the 
box on its side. One shelf was put in, running the 
long way of the box. Then, following the general de- 
sign of the china cabinet, he added legs, a little raised 
shelf at the back of the top, and a couple of small 
swinging doors which completed a sideboard to go 
with the china cabinet. He had to duck out to the 
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hardware store and buy some hinges, a couple of 
wooden door knobs, and some latches for the inside of 
the doors in order to have the job complete in every 
detail. It was just finished in time to be duly admired 
by wifey when she returned from her shopping trip. 

Our self styled painter partner has by no means 
wasted her morning. She is, by this time, quite enthu- 
siastic over how nice the dining room is to look. At 
the department store she visited she has bought a break- 
fast table in jade green for five-fifty ($5.50) and four 
cane bottom chairs, painted the same color, for one- 
sixty ($1.60) each. These are to be delivered the fol- 
lowing day and with them is coming a quart of jade 
green paint the same shade as the table and chairs. 
This is intended for use on the china cabinet and, if 
used for only the final coat, will be enough for the 
side board as well. 

The carpenter and painter now go out for lunch 
and, naturally, talk of more plans for the house. By 
this time both are inclined to want to build and paint 
pretty near anything you can mention in the way of 
household equipment. He decides that although the 
china cabinet is plenty good enough as it is he will 
make a glass door for it even if to do so necessitates 
buying a small chisel. 

Before going any further let’s say a word or so 
more about that glass door. The darned thing turned 
out to be more work before it was finally finished than 
every thing else put together. However, the glass did 
greatly dress up the cabinet. In making the door the 
cabinet was turned on its back and the door built on 
in place to be sure it fit exactly. The four panes of 
glass used cost only twenty-five cents each and were 
eut to the exact size needed by the merchant at the 
paint shop. A wooden door knob, hinges, and door 
latch all came from the hardware store along with 
four small metal Ls which fitted on the inside of the 
door to brace it firmly. The plastic wood came into 
play here to fill up little chinks left in fitting the door 
together. After the paint job was put on both artisans 
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Left to Right: 


agreed that the improved appearance of the cabinet 
justified the extra work in making the door. 

By this time Mr. Lieutenant was called for duty, but 
continued his carpentering activities in his spare hours 
and at nights. In the living room a low bookease, 
stained walnut, made its appearance. Being low and 
having a wide top it was quite decorative. A steel cot, 
drawn from the Q. M., was made into a day bed for 
the living room. In making this the ends of the cot 
were folded under and the cot set on a framework. 
This arrangement did away with the end pieces pro- 
jecting up at the head and foot. For ease of construc- 
tion the framework was built on the cot as it lay 
inverted on the floor. These two pieces completed the 
living room furniture. 

And now Mr. Lieutenant turns to his own room and 
finds he can do more there than anywhere else in the 
house. He begins by duplicating the ‘‘chiffonier’’ 
made in the bedroom and turns the one there over to 
his wife to use as a linen closet. Three shelves are 
puf in this one for his convenience. In the meantime 
he has bought a good sized mirror down town for 
ninety-five cents and this, properly attached to the 
top of his latest effort, makes a real chiffonier. (See 
sketch 3). 

With the chiffonier completed the carpenter now 
gives thought to something which can do duty as a 
desk. For this purpose a large book box is fitted up 
with some partitions inside and then the lid fastened 
on with hinges attached to the long side of the box. 
Next, two strips are screwed to the lid of the box 
with about a foot projecting over on the hinge side. 
(See sketch 4). Then four pieces for legs are fastened 
on with screws and angle irons—and a desk is sitting 
in the study. The reason for using screws is to enable 
Mr. Lieutenant to put the legs and the two other 
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Cabinet. The Packing Box Chiffonier. The Telephone Table. 


strips in the box when ready to move, snap on a pad. 
lock, and have all his papers ready to travel without 
disturbing them in any way. This arrangement has 
the additional advantage of allowing access to all his 
papers at any time in transit by simply unlocking the 
padlock. 

Many more small conveniences were constructed as 
the days passed and the need for them became appar- 
ent. Some of them were the following: telephone table, 
small bedside table, medicine cabinet with mirror door, 
combined bedding chest and window seat for the bed- 
room, and typewriter stand. 

Mr. Lieutenant found during his carpentering that 
the sand paper and wood rasp were very useful in 
smoothing up rough edges as well as in making doors 
fit and table legs stand evenly on the floor. He found 
the try square a big convenience in drawing lines 
for sawing guides. The plastic wood filled in many 
a small crack and many a nail hole thus giving his 
partner a smooth surface on which to work. 

Mrs. Lieutenant found it paid to ask advice at the 
paint shop about brushes and paint. She also learned 
that plenty of papers on the floor when painting saved 
lots of trouble and that paint dropped was easily re- 
moved if wiped immediately with a rag. All brushes 
were left in turpentine over night and the lids of 
paint cans closed tightly when not in use. In paint- 
ing the door of the china cabinet paint on the glass was 
easily scraped off with the use of an old razor blade as 
a scraper. Mrs. L. found that two coats of paint ap- 
plied thinly and evenly gave much better results than 
one heavy coat. 

Now that it is all over Mr. and Mrs. Lieutenant agree 
that the money saved was more than worth the time 
and effort and that, after all, it did not take so long 
and was really fun while it lasted. 
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Leads in Infantry Antiaircraft Firing 


By Lieutenant Joseph I. Greene, 45th Infantry (PS) 


THE EFFECT OF TRAJECTORY ON LEADS 
Use of Battle Sight 


The methods for finding linear and target-length 
leads that we have outlined in Parts I and II of this 
series’ require further correction if battle sight is to 
be used for antiaircraft rifle firing, as indicated in 
TR 300-5. This correction, which is in the nature 
of a super-elevation, is necessary because the battle 
sight, like any other nonadjustable sight, has only a 
single zero. This zero is about 530 yards. 

The following table gives the ordinates for the caliber 
30 M-1906 ball ammunition trajectory, when the zero 


iil. 























= of 530 yds. is assumed : 

vad. TABLE II om 
out RANGE ORDIN. RANGE ORDIN 

has (yards) (feet) (yards) (feet) 
his DD .iwtede cde dueeeal 0.8 ER ts HE ae 14.4 
the Ob . ccssencteeeueo 14 is, «¢ateoavahd’ sie 18.3 
TOO oc ctaks xi eens 1.8 rr Ae err 22.8 
| as MO .ckbacwddemeateerest 2.1 Er aaa re ne dig en 28.1 
DO ...s0kuss erkdeeen eS. (Ma dias dabei taswbae 34.2 
ar- S06. : . ccobemeeae en team 2.2 ee ee ee 41.2 
ble Wb... deesuneeaaee te Ms oot a” OR edd 48.9 
{ PT ae. eer PO BG SCs deakeed 57.3 
ry OD i cwinntuseceneeal = — aaa pee mee 66.9 
yed- Te nevis sekecehacatane BL Mal od asiewe eine aly 77.6 
Oe .iéiawercenwe es tare 0.3 re eee 89.3 
hat GOO a wus vdeebunsusaceee aa wa, 5 wos sl ace ar a 102.1 
a Me ore 3.4 TS oe Pe eae 116.1 
In Ce Eee 5.4 I iS i orn oh atm Gee 131.3 
ors 7 ....caseeee es ee Ss ee a 148.0 
ind ee 10.9 ne ae eek 166.3 
want From Table II it is apparent that the positive ordi- 
red nates up to 530 yds. range are negligible. Beyond the 
” zero range and up to about 650 yds. the curve of the 
the trajectory is still so slight that the negative ordinates 
ae need not be taken into consideration. But as the range 
ae increases beyond this there is a rapid increase in the 
ae negative ordinates. Thus a bullet aimed with battle 
“a sight at a stationary target 1000 yds. distant would 


At 1500 yds. it 


of strike about 29 ft. below the target. 
would strike 133 ft. below. This means, of course that 





ad aim must be taken corresponding distances above the 
vas ; na 
oa target in order to hit it. 
> For example: to hit an attack airplane at rest upon 
wf the ground at a range of 1000 yds. as shown in Figure 

12, we must aim 29 ft. above it with the battle sight. 
ree —_— 
me a a or 
ng — cme tie 

T f 
FIG. 12 


As we know the projected target length (height) of 
an attack plane in this position to be 5.6 ft., we can 


‘Infantry Journals for November-December, 1931, page 485, 
and January-February, 1932, page 40. 





translate the trajectory correction into target-length 
leads by simple division: 29/5.6=5.2 target-length 
leads. 

The application of this correction to targets in over- 
head flight can be shown by applying it to Problem 
3, in Parts I and II of this series. In Figure 13, the 
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plane, T, flying at 200 mph., 50 ft. above the ground, 
is shown approaching the firer at F. The bullet and 
the target meet at L, if aim is correct. If the trajec- 
tory were a straight line, aim would be taken the 
distance, AT, above L. But because the trajectory is 
a curve we must raise the aim to A’ in order to cause 
the bullet to strike the plane at L. 

From the discussion of Problem 3 in Parts I and II 
we know that FL=854 yds.; FT=1000 yds.; FZ 
(battle sight zero range) =530 yds.; and AT=8.7 ft. 

Taking LZ’ vertical to FA’, we find from Table IT 
that LZ’=14.7 ft. 

Then taking FT, FA, and FA’, all as approximately 


1000 yds. (This can be done because all the angles at 
F are seen to be very small) : 
AA’ : 14.7=1000 : 854 ; 
AA’=17.2 ft. ; 
AT=8.7 ft. ; 


A’/T=17.2+-8.7=25.9 ft. 

Then, the corrected target-length lead is: 

25.9/5.7=4.5. 

In Problems 1 and 2, which dealt with targets in 
nonoverhead flight, the trajectory correction is not 
taken in the same direction as the lead but at right 
angles to it. A firer, using battle sight must take the 
correct lead in front of the target and then raise his 
aim by the amount of the trajectory correction, at all 
ranges above 650 yds. Otherwise the bullet will fall 
below the target. (Figure 14) 


Analogy to Bird Shooting 


At the same time it is interesting to remember that 
this same principle is used by sportsmen in long range 
bird shooting. A very complete account of the use of 
leads and trajectory correction in duck shooting by Col. 
(now General) E. L. Munson, M.C., appeared in the 
American Rifleman about two years ago. Col. Mun- 
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son’s explanation of the problems to be solved by a 
hunter desiring to kill ducks at 80 yds. range with 
shotgun was striking in its similarity to the problem 
that confronts the rifleman who wants to hit an air- 
plane at 1000 yds. range with his rifle. 

It is the impracticability of accomplishing this 
double correction with a satisfactory degree of accur- 
acy with average soldiers, trained under war-time con- 
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ditions and firing at combat targets, that is the basis 
for limiting the towed-target firing outlined in TR 
300-5 to ranges of 600 yards or less. It might be 
added here that hits have been made at ranges well 
beyond 600 yards by ‘‘expert’’ antiaircraft riflemen, 
aiming ‘‘well above’’ the target while taking the re- 
quired lead, but the results have never shown a satis- 
factory degree of consistency. 

In his article, Col. Munson gave tables of leads and 
trajectory corrections for certain shotgun ammunition. 
In concluding he wrote that the study of these factors 
had enabled him to kill ducks in about 50 percent of 
his shots at ranges between 70 and 80 yds. Since his 
article appeared, other papers by other authors on the 
same subject have appeared in various sporting maga- 
zines. 

If we could train certain individual riflemen to be 
antiaircraft experts, the principles advanced by Col. 
Munson would be valuable. But when we are limited 
in time and have large numbers to train in the elements 
of infantry antiaircraft firing, the author believes that 
fire at nonoverhead targets at ranges beyond 600 yds. 
is almost entirely wasted. Nearly all towed-target fir- 
ing with the rifle that has been done at ranges known 
with accuracy to be greater than 1000 yds. has resulted 
in an exceedingly small percentage of hits, usually 
none at all. This has been due largely to the failure 
to realize that aim must be taken above the target as 
well as ahead of it. But even when this necessity is 
realized the difficulties are still too great to permit the 
results desired. 

Any possibilities that duck hunting methods may 
have for infantry will not be overlooked, however. A 
project, originally recommended by the Department 
of Experiment, has been approved by the Chief of In- 
fantry. This project will embody a thorough investi- 
gation of the value of shotgun firing to antiaircraft 
training. It will probably be completed in 1932. 
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Firing at Receding Targets 

Firing at receding targets in overhead flight can yo 
be done in training. If an airplane could pus) g ty). 
get at a safe distance instead of towing it, training 
of this-kind would be possible. As it is, however, th 
danger to the occupants of the towing plane is too greg: 
to permit firing upon targets that have passed overhea) 
and are moving away from the firer. 
On the other hand such firing frequently wil) }, 
necessary in time of war. During an attack, when th 
attack planes drop no bombs, it will be possible to fr. 
at them both as they approach and as they recede. Dy, 
to the great speed of such planes there will also jp 
many situations when the bombs will not be accurately 
spread over the ground troops or will be dropped too 
far apart or too far away to harm certain units or jp. 
dividuals. Because they will not have to take cove; 
from the bombs such units or individuals can continy 
to fire as long as the attacking planes can be seen. 


Lead under the Target 


Lead under the target in firing at receding targets 
in overhead flight the firer must take the lead below 
the target instead of above it. The battle sight tro. 
jectory correction, applicable at ranges above 650 yds. 
must always be taken upward. Hence the lead can 
be considered negative and the correction positive. The 
larger must be subtracted from the smaller and the 
corrected lead taken above or below the target, depend- 
ing upon whether the result is positive or negative. 
Or it may be calculated directly as in the following 
example: 

In Part I the linear lead for a receding target in 
overhead flight, flying at 200 mph. 50 ft. above the 
ground, was stated as 835 ft. for 1000 yds. range. By 
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the method of solution for target-length leads used in 
Problem 3, we may find the apparent lead and target- 
length lead for the receding plane. (Figure 15.) 
In the figure the target is shown at T. The curved 
trajectory FZL passes under T and meets the target 
at L, 278 yds. in front of the target at the moment of 
firing. We can find the projected lead, TA, as follows: 
As the angles at F are all very small, we may say that 
FB’ =FL=1000+278=1278 yds. 
16.7 





Then: sin B/FL = = 0.0131; 
1278 


and angle B’FL = 44.9’ = angle TLA; 
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n triangle TLA: And angle B’FZ” = angle B’FL + angle LFZ” 
TA= TLtanTLA; = 3°16.4’ + 449’ = 4°1.3’ 








iD not — 278tan44.9’ = 3.6 yds. = 10.8 ft. the Then in triangle BFA’: 

a tar. projection of the linear lead below angle BFA’ = 4°1.3’ ; 

tinine _ the target. BF = 1000 yds. ; 

, the A)so. | FZ” be taken = FL = 1278 yds., interpolating BA’ =BFtan4°1.3’=1000tan4°1.3’ — ; 
i Table IL, we find LZ’”=72.9 ft. = 70.3 ft. 

_—_ \nd. as LFZ” is an isosceles triangle ; BT = 50 ft. 

Thead F 1%4LZ” 36.5 and TA’=BA’—BT=20.3 ft. 

sin %LFZ” = = = 0.02855. In target-length leads the corrected lead is then: 
ill b FL 1278 20.3 

n the angle LFZ” = 98.2’; = 3.7 target-length leads. 

to fire angle LFZ” = 196.4’ = 3°16.4’ ; 5.5 (heights) above the target. 
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“i News from Chinese Battle Front 

t tra- Shanghai, 

) yds, February 17, 1932. 

1 can Dear Jones: 

. The Well, a rush boat ride. Orders to move at 8:30 A.M. the Ist and sailed 
d the at 4:30 P.M., the next morning. Arrived here Friday and took over front 
pend. sector the Tuesday following. 

ative, My battalion went in first. We came out at 3:45 P.M., yesterday, after 
Wing a week. 

The Chinese and Japs are about two miles apart, but most of the fighting 
ret in is in the Chapei District—sniping from windows and roofs—some machine 
e the guns, some artillery bombardments, but nothing really serious. 

By We have rather a hot sector at times—short artillery fire and stray rifle 


fire come over in the sector—but to date no one in the way. More the business 
of watching the other fellow. We are prepared to take care of what might 
happen. More of a street fight if it ripens but so far mostly fire damage with 
plenty of Chinese wiped out and also several Japs. We are heavily covered 
with sand bag redoubts and grenade proof overhead cover. 

Plenty of good Scotch and we needed it! Was 90° above in the shade 
in Manila and 28° above here. Some change. Shanghai in the Settlement 
Area is sure modern. Had supper at the ‘‘Y’’ tonight: ham, 3 eggs, buttered 
toast, tea, coffee, and 3 French pastries—total sum of 25 cents gold. Things 
are cheap here. Money is 4 for 1. We do not know how long we’re to be 
here, but at least four to six months, even if things break now. 

Kinda 1917 times for the last 2 weeks, just alert positions now. 

When it’s finally decided what the serap is about I’ll write and let you 
know. 

Best regards to all the ol’ gang! 

Well I’m Shanghaiied—no foolin’ this time. 

Best regards to the office force. 

(Fargy). 














The Mission of Military Attachés 


By Lieutenant Colonel Julio C. Guerrero 


nations, which began with the French Revolu- 

tion, has assumed such proportions that it has 
radically modified the general concept of war, of 
armies, and of military preparedness. Particularly 
since the World War, it imposes upon the military 
attaché duties which differ materially from those he 
had formerly to perform. 

It is the duty of the military attaché to supply his 
government with information on matters of importance 
from the military point of view, which may serve as 
a basis for an estimate of the country to which he is 
accredited. His inquiry thus embraces the entire field 
of the military establishment as well as the potential 
powers of resistance of that country in the light of 
the demands of modern war. The work of the military 
attaché thus assumes great importance and requires 
men of special qualifications who are capable of com- 
prehending clearly the nature of their mission abroad. 

The first specific duty of the military attaché is to 
establish cordial relations with the military circles of 
the country to which he is accredited. He must make 
a study of the military affairs of the country, and must 
observe constantly its military organization, armament, 
equipment, and tactical training, by personal attend- 
ance at the various maneuvres. He must be able to 
interpret the strategic thought of the high command, 
to acquire an intimate knowledge of the personalities 
oceupying high office, and above all, he must keep him- 
self well informed on current military literature. He 
should be able to determine to what extent practical 
training conforms to regulations, for very often actual 
practice departs materially from the prescribed prin- 
ciples. Again, practice may keep up with general 
progress while regulations are published but periodi- 
eally. The military attaché must likewise keep him- 
self posted on political matters, parliamentary debates, 
and diplomatic affairs, and, naturally, he should con- 
vey all information to his war department or general 
staff: His observations and reports may possibly fill 
gaps in the general information in the possession of 
his ambassador or minister, and thus supply details 
which might otherwise be overlooked. Obviously, he 
should avoid scrupulously all espionage and _ illicit 
means of acquiring information. * * *? 

In order to form a correct estimate of the inner 
worth of troops, their morale, the state of training, 
degree of efficiency, close personal observation extend- 
ing over a number of years is necessary. For this 
reason, the logical thing would be to leave a military 
attaché at his post for a protracted tour of duty. The 
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observation which is now demanded by all military 
establishments has become particularly complicate 
since armies ceased to be institutions set apart, by: 
have become part and parcel of the flesh and spirit o 
the entire community in the same manner as the wa 
of to-day is no longer a fight between isolated sections 
of the population, but the terrific collision of al] jx 
powers, physical, economic, spiritual and moral. |) 
other words, modern war is a collision between natig 
and nation. It is for this reason that the office of th 
military attaché has become one of great importance 
and responsibility. It requires very conscientious anj 
painstaking labor and demands careful observation no: 
only of the army but of the entire nation in order tp 
render a correct and fair estimate of all factors which 
he needs must take into consideration. The superficial 
observer falls prey to details and overlooks matters 
of great importance. This leads to false conclusions, 
Elaborate information based upon erroneous impres- 
sions, inexact judgments, although expressed in the 
best of faith, may produce the most unfortunate conse. 
quences. Lack of knowledge of the enemy and his 
methods of warfare are the principal causes of mis. 
fortune on the field of battle. 

In the Russo-Japanese War, the Russians were taken 
completely by surprise by the outbreak of hostilities 
and by the efficiency of the Japanese army. Russian 
armaments were absolutely inadequate. The blame for 
this must be attributed to the reports of the Russian 
military attaché in Tokio. Colonel Wanowski had been 
reporting from Tokio since 1901 that the mobility of 
the Japanese artillery was so slow that it bordered 
on the ridiculous and that the high command was 
weak and lacked initiative. Against such an army a 
couple of squadrons of cavalry would be amply sufi- 
cient. General Ivanoff expressed himself in an even 
more depreciatory manner. He saw nothing worth 
while in the Japanese officer or soldier, and spoke 
ironically about an ‘‘army of boys.’’ Events proved 
otherwise. 

On the other hand, there were military attachés who 
foresaw approaching danger and indicated their avoid- 
ance. For example, prior to 1870, the French military 
attaché at Berlin, Colonel Stoffel, raised his voice call- 
ing attention to the danger which he believed lurked 
in a war with Germany. 

Again, the Prussian military attaché in Paris, Count 
Waldersee, sent masterly reports concerning the French 
army, which were of extraordinary value to the Ger- 
man high command. 

The importance of military attachés was again den- 
onstrated during the period immediately preceding the 
World War, as well as during its progress. Certail 
military attachés took a decided stand against their 
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country’s participation in the conflict, others did the 
very opposite. For example the Roumanian military 
attach’, Colonel (now General) Mirescu, lately min- 
ster of war of his country. Treated as a colleague at 
the German general headquarters from the beginning 
of the war, he was in a position to inform his country 
early in 1916 that the Central Powers had reached the 
\imits of their military strength and naturally he was 
thus able to influence materially the policies of his 
country. This seemingly contradicts the above thesis; 
events, however, proved them correct. Mireseu erred 
in his judgment, Roumania suffered a disastrous de- 
feat in Transylvania and Colonel Mireseu had the 
misfortune of being taken a prisoner of war in one 
of the engagements. Another military attaché, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gantcheff of Bulgaria (now General, 
retired), favorite of King Ferdinand, exerted decisive 
influence in aligning Bulgaria with the Central Powers. 
Enver Bey, before the war Turkish military attaché 
in Berlin, knew thoroughly the military power of Ger- 
many and was likewise a decisive factor in Turkey’s 
alignment with the Central Empires. These examples 
amply demonstrate the importance of the post of mili- 
tary attaché. 

World War experiences have tended to enlarge the 
sphere of action of the military attaché. At present, 
he must obtain complete information of the strength 
and of the economic and financial condition of the 
country to which he is aceredited, since these have be- 
come important strategic factors. The military at- 
taché should similarly study social conditions and seek 
to understand the living conditions of the populace. 
He should be acquainted with men of prominence and 
their work, and ought to know the situation of the 
working classes. As a consequence, the military at- 
taché of today is no longer the resplendent figure he 
was in the past, when his mission was one of represen- 
tation rather than one of serious labor. A successful 
military attaché at present must be a politician, a dip- 
lomat, and an expert sociologist, besides being a trained 
soldier. This requires the choice of men of special 
qualifications and extensive preparation. A good head 
is worth more than an attractive uniform. One-sided- 
ness is a serious deficiency in a military attaché. To 
be merely a soldier, or a favorite of high society, or a 
diplomat with propensities for meddling in local poli- 
ties, does not bespeak success as a military attaché. 
On the contrary, he should seek to understand the needy 
classes, the workers and their manner of living. This 
requires a modern mind, technical and sociological 
training, knowledge of politics, and above all, an in- 
clination to intensive study. Only thus will he be able 
to serve his country well whenever he is called upon 
to make a report on the potential military strength of 
the country to which he is accredited. 

One cannot agree with the opinion expressed by 
General von Seeckt to the effect that the statesman and 
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general differ in that the former asks ‘‘ What can you 
do?’’ and ‘‘What ean others do?’’, while the latter 
enquires ‘‘ What do you want?’’ and ‘‘What do others 
want?’’ That is the point of view of the past, when 
the military attaché lived a life apart. Today, such 
division of duties of the statesman and the general is 
neither possible nor sufficient. The imposing mission 
of modern war demands the mobilization of the phys- 
ical, economic, spiritual, and moral powers of the entire 
nation. The questions General von Seeckt puts are 
of secondary importance. In the first place, both 
statesman and general, each in his particular sphere, 
must ascertain the will and total strength of the entire 
nation. Today, an army is no more than the armed 
extension of popular will. It is this popular will-that 
dictates policies. According to Clausewitz, ‘‘war is 
the continuation of policies by other means.’’ When 
a nation acquires an accurate concept of the military 
strength and potentialities of another nation, it has 
laid the foundations of a sane policy. And this is 
the mission of the military attaché. If he can satisfy 
all these exigencies, he will prove himself a valuable 
collaborator and counsellor of his legation or embassy. 
For these reasons a protracted tour of duty is now 
far more important than it was formerly. Although 
one may possess a perfect knowledge of the language 
of the country to which accredited, nevertheless, it 
requires considerable time to establish contacts in such 
vastly diversified spheres. 

The position of the military attaché within his own 
embassy or legation needs a few words of explanation. 
In practice, the military attaché is frequently without 
any standing whatever. In most cases, he ranks after 
the second secretary. It is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable that he should reoceupy the position that mili- 
tary monarchies had bestowed upon him before the 
World War. In those days the position of military 
attaché was often so independent that in matters of 
information great discrepancies occurred between him 
and the head of the diplomatic mission, which led to 
unfortunate friction and misunderstanding. In so far 
as technical matters are not involved, and for the sake 
of unity and clarity in matters of information, the 
military attaché should be directly under the head of 
the mission and, bearing in mind the importance of 
his office, he should rank immediately after him. 

The military attaché is a factor of prime importance 
in the national organization. He is a most important 
counsellor of his nation in military matters. Generally 
this has been recognized. It is for this reason that 
most nations have, since the war, vastly increased the 
number of officers employed on these important mis- 
sions. We have now military, naval, and air at- 


tachés, and most great powers have provided them with 
secretaries so that they may be free to devote them- 
selves conscientiously to the performance of their ardu- 
ous and important duties. 











The Protection of Motorized Units 
Against Airplanes 


We publish below an article which takes up the protection of motorized units against airplanes, 
extraordinarily important and is of great significance particularly to those countries which have neither airplanes of 
their own nor proper defensive arms. It is urgently necessary to take all possible measures if we want to execute 
marches of any length with motorized wnits when confronted by air units of the enemy. But if the measures are prop- 
erly applied, we will no longer see too great a menace in the airplane. ; 


roads are good and favored targets for the en- 

-™®emy’s aviators, whose work it is not only to 
locate such columns but to combat them with bombs 
and machine-gun fire. Even if provisions are made 
for antiaircraft defense by these units, the advantage 
is decidedly with the airplane, as the latter comes very 
rapidly and disappears again and especially because 
it affords a very small target, while a long column can 
not conceal itself and presents a very large target on 
the road. The aviator also has the advantage that he 
fires at a strip lying below him, judging the distance 
by: the eye. 

The question has frequently been brought up already 
as to whether the column ought to halt or to keep on 
moving in ease of a sudden attack by hostile aviators. 
As there can be no practical experience in time of 
peace, this question can not be settled beyond doubt 
until it actually arises. Therefore ideas only can be 
expressed as to how motorized units confined to high- 
ways can best protect themselves against airplanes. 

It is a matter of course that for all motorized units 
the greatest possible ability to run across country 
must be demanded. As in the future wars masses of 
motor vehicles of all types will have to be taken from 
commercial stocks, the degree of their ability to run 
across country will depend on the development of the 
motor vehicle in business, and a need for running across 
country exists there to a limited extent only. Thus 
in future also we shall find the bulk of the motorized 
units, e. g. troop transport units or artillery 
and other arms on motor trucks, confined to the roads. 
And even if these units are equipped in part with 
cross-country vehicles, they will still be confined to 
roads when crossing rivers, traversing defiles and pass- 
ing over large natural obstacles, for example, especially 
when moving through mountainous regions. And just 
such points will be utilized by the enemy aviator for 
his attacks, because he can catch the unit where it is 
weak. 

It will be well to divide the measures that can be 
taken for protection against hostile airplanes into pas- 
sive and active measures. For the reasons given above, 
the passive measures will be named first, because they 
are of special importance, and all the more so as active 
means of defense against airplanes will frequently be 
available only in limited numbers or can not be used 


‘ LL fairly large motorized units confined to 





unarmored units are considered in this discussion ; 


(*) Onl 
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with full effect because of the sudden appearance of 
the airplanes. 


I. Passive Measures of Defense Against Airplanes. 


Among the passive measures of defense there belong 
all those which consist not in combatting the enemy 
airplanes but include recognition of the enemy air. 
planes in good time and, in particular, making oneself 
as nearly invisible to them as possible. Camouflage, 
otherwise so important, will hardly be possible in the if th 
ease of a motorized unit on the march; this means js the « 
only to be used during halts. Perhaps painting the 3. 
vehicles with variegated colors may play a certain 
part. But the betrayer will generally be the dust, 
which it will be impossible to eliminate entirely, even 
with modern road construction. 

We will discuss the passive measures for defense 
from airplanes in the following order: 
marching in scattered small units; 
regulation of distances and speed; 
utilization of the terrain with a view to cover; 
establishment of an airplane reporting service; 
action in ease of a sudden air attack ; 
marching at night; 
behavior during halts. 
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1. To what extent the breaking up of a fairly large 
unit into small units is possible will depend essentially 
on the existing system of roads. Division in depth 
generally gives too great a road space and occupies 
the roads for long distances, so that distribution toward 
the sides must be sought for. If the enemy’s superior- 
ity in the air is to be counted on (and this will surely 
always be the case for a country that is not allowed 
to have any airplanes), breaking up the column is ab- 
solutely necessary. If the enemy wants his air attack 
to have good results, it will be made in the direction 
that the road runs in, the direction of the marching 
unit. If the unit is divided into small bands, the air 
attack will strike only a small portion of the whole 
unit. If it is divided between a large number of parts 
which have been located, the fire is dispersed and the 
effect considerably diminished. Marching in smaller 
units also makes it possible to move forward more 
rapidly and allows the units to reach the objective al- 
most simultaneously. Thus strategic advantages and 
some connected with the technical side of the move- 
ment are provided by this measure, in addition to pro- 
tection against airplanes, the effect of which is dimin- 
ished. 
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From the danger from airplanes which menaces a 
large unit, it ean be deduced that it is not well 
too large units. The smaller the unit is (of 
there is a minimum below which we can not 
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oo). the greater is its mobility and maneuverability. 
* \tsontion should be ealled to the possibility of ad- 
vancing from one section of the country to another. 

» The regulation of the distances between vehicles 
and between units is of great importance. When the 


enemy is superior in the air, great distances must be 
maintained during the march. The effect of the en- 
emy’s action is considerably weakened by this alone. 
If the distances between the different trains are long 
enough, repercussions can often be avoided if special 
events take place in the foremost unit. The greater 
the distances are made, the greater can the average 
speed be. What an advantage this affords in case of 
attack from the air by the enemy is evident. So the 
question of whether a halt shall be made or the march 
continued in ease of attack from the air can be an- 
swered by saying that it will be best to keep moving 
if the maximum speed can be used. This is possible if 
the distances are great enough. 

3. Motorized units will generally be independent or 
else will be at the disposal of the commander in chief. 
Hence they are not confined within the narrow limits 
of a divisional or corps sector. Consequently several 
roads are available for them. While care must be 
taken to have these roads clear at the time of the ad- 
vance of the motorized unit, to make possible a smooth 
movement, it is most important for a reconnaissance 
to be made, to see what roads are best suited for the 
movement from the standpoint of protection from air- 
planes. The scouting elements of the units have an 
especially important duty in this. Roads which run 
through large forests will generally be suitable. They 
may afford almost complete cover from airplanes, if 
the trees are very tall and have many branches, so 
that they almost come together at the top. Roads 
with large trees along them are also to be preferred 
to those on which there are young trees or no trees. 
If at all possible, passing through long sunken roads 
is to be avoided, as is passing over very rough areas 
which necessitate a great reduction in speed. Proper 
utilization of the roads available can frequently weak- 
en the effect produced by enemy airplanes. 

4. The measure for protecting marching units from 
complete surprise by the enemy’s airplanes is an es- 
sential one. If the enemy’s airplanes are not recog- 
nized until they reach the marching column, it is al- 
ready too late, and there will generally be nothing left 
to do but to drive on rapidly. If a halt were made, 
the fire from the airplanes might perhaps take effect 
just at the time when the men were leaving the ve- 
hicles. Only if the men should succeed in getting the 
vehicle directly under a tree with dense foliage might 
there be a possibility of remaining unseen. 

But the vehicle would not be protected from the 
sheaf of the projectiles which falls on the whole road. 
For this reason a service for reporting the enemy’s air- 
planes must be organized, with posts far in advance and 
to the side and far apart, which must watch constantly 
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and report the approach of hostile airplanes. In this 
ease wireless telephony is indispensable as a means of 
communication. Other acoustic signals will not be possi- 
ble, as otherwise the reporting posts can not be placed 
far enough apart. Visual signals will frequently not 
be seen. Messengers on motorcycles or in an automo- 
bile will arrive too late. Mention will merely be made 
of the fact that our own airplanes are naturally the 
best means of reconnaissance. But our airplanes will 
generally not be available for that; they have more 
important missions. If an airplane reporting service 
is properly organized, many a surprise can be avoided 
and suitable measures can be taken in good time. 

5. The question as to what we can do in case of a 
sudden attack by the enemy’s airplanes has already been 
touched on. Generally there will be no time for bring- 
ing into action the defensive arms taken along with 
the motorized unit. A halt may be just the wrong 
thing, unless the best kind of cover is available. In 
that case it may be well to make a halt, if there are 
considerable distances between the different columns, 
and a column may succeed in halting under cover so 
soon that an enemy aviator who has fired on the unit 
marching in front of it sees no continuation of the 
unit and then is forced to believe that he has flown 
over the end of the unit. But as the enemy will come 
in rather large squadrons, this attempt at deception 
will generally not succeed. It appears most advisable 
to drive on as fast as possible, in case of a sudden at- 
tack by airplanes, in order to provide a target for the 
enemy’s aviators for only a very short time. 

6. No special emphasis need be laid on the state- 
ment that marching at night is the best method of es- 
eaping the action of the enemy’s airplanes. But 
marching at night also has such great disadvantages 
that attention must be called to them. If there is 
plenty of time for the movement, marching at night 
will be chosen as a rule. The movement of large units 
at night without lights (for otherwise there would be 
no reason for it) allows only very low average speeds 
and also requires the roads for the unit to be entirely 
clear, as otherwise traffic jams and even collisions are 
unavoidable. But being fired on by the enemy’s air- 
planes is not entirely precluded even at night. On 
dark nights, flares may give the aviators the necessary 
visability, and moonlight nights are no protection for 
the units. So if it is desired to try a night march, the 
question must be decided beforehand, whether the 
night is dark enough and, in particular, whether there 
is time enough. In many cases, however, there will 
not be sufficient time and we shall have to march in 
the daytime. Consequently the means of protecting 
ourselves from airplanes that are named above gain 
decidedly in importance. 

7. The measures to be taken during a halt cover 
camouflage and also protection by defensive arms. 
Planning ahead, it must be considered, in the case of 
rather long marches, what points are suitable for halt- 
ing, in which connection cover from sight by aviators 
is of decisive importance. It is often customary to 


issue orders for halts at certain hours on marches of 
some length. Then it is left to the commanders of the 
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subordinate units to halt at exactly the time ordered 
and to take the corresponding measures for cover from 
aviators. The question may be asked as to whether 
suitable cover can always be found. Consequently it 
will be advisable to look for places beforehand on the 
map, or better by scouting, which are suitable for halt- 
ing under cover from airplanes. More important than 
the posting of defensive arms in camouflage, which 
prevents the enemy’s aviators from recognizing the 
halted unit. So it will be necessary for all cover pro- 
vided by trees with dense foliage, houses and woods 
to be fully utilized. In most eases exploration will be 
absolutely necessary. 

Details need not be given here as to the posting of 
the defensive arms. They are to be posted at such a 
distance that the space above the motorized units can 
be fired into. 


II. Modern Means of Defense and Their Application 


Nowadays machine guns are generally carried by 
motorized units; they are set up at the side of the 
road during halts and are to attend to the protecting 
of the resting unit from airplanes. Some attempts 
have been made to mount machine guns on the ve- 
hicles. They have the advantage of always being ready 
to fire, but are so really only to a limited extent, and 
only when the vehicle stops. Firing at enemy airplanes 
will always be hard, and will have hardly any prospect 
of suecess when done from a moving vehicle. As ac- 
curate fire will very seldom be possible, such use must 
be considered a waste of ammunition. The use of 
rifles is a still greater one. It will seldom result in 
success. Whether the effect on the morale is of such 
great weight appears rather doubtful. Protection by 
these machine guns is at any rate very questionable. 

Consequently the following requirements have been 
fixed for a suitable antiaircraft weapon: it must be 
mobile and must be capable of discharging a large 
number of shots in a very short time; it is also impor- 
tant for the antiaircraft units to have all modern re- 
finements in fire control at their disposal. 

For the protection of motorized units on the march, 
high speed in particular must be required of the anti- 
aircraft arm. The motorized unit marches fast. The 
antiaircraft weapons belonging to it must hasten ahead, 
to give it protection at specially endangered points. 
So they must be faster than the motorized unit; other- 
wise the latter would have to halt and wait until the 
antiaircraft arm had gone into position and was ready 
to fire. That would not give any advantage. 

Passing the marching column is hardly possible, and 
on very narrow roads is not possible at all. For that 
very reason these arms must be capable of moving 
across country, so as to utilize any kind of road and 
also to drive around the column, off the road. If no 
such weapons are available, motor vehicles carrying 
machine guns can perform good service, for it will be 
easier for them to pass. 

When modern antiaircraft arms are lacking, there 
is hardly anything left to do but to move the unit 
forward from one natural obstacle to another, so that 
the arms can be brought into position at the necessary 
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points in good time. Of course, the average ma) ‘hing 
speed is considerably lowered by this. 

Security on the march always demands high!y no. 


bile arms, while security when halting can be aceon. 
plished by arms which are carried on the vehicles 

In the present state of technique, there are for de. 
fense against airplanes, in addition to ordinary ma. 
chine guns, large-caliber machine guns and antiaireras; 
cannon. 

In designing antitank arms, their suitability fo, 
use against airplanes has also been considered. Thy 
we find a very large proportion of the large-caliber 
machine guns designed primarily for defense agains: 
tanks (caliber 12.7 to 20 mm.) suitable also for anti. 
aircraft defense. Such arms can, of course, be con. 
sidered fit for use or for the protection of motorized 
units only if they are transported on motor vehicles 
that can reach high speeds. A further requirement is 
that of being able to move across country. It must be 
possible to bring the weapon into position from the 
road on any terrain. Of course, ability to move across 
country need exist only to a limited extent, to the 
same extent, by way of comparison, as is required for 
an armored car able to run atross country. 

In foreign armies, we find a large number of anti- 
aircraft cannon in addition to the large-caliber ma- 
chine guns. In England, in particular, there are auto- 
motive carriages for antiaircraft guns. Guns have 
also been designed there which are suited both for 
combatting tanks and other targets on the ground and 
also airplanes. The self-propelling carriages are gen- 
erally without armor, because so far it has not been 
possible to provide them with armor and at the same 
time have them suitable for antiaircraft defense. As 
shown in the picture, the new armored automotive car- 
riage is well adapted to defense against tanks (and 
particularly well because of the armor), but not for 
antiaircraft defense. 

A very interesting antiaircraft weapon which ap- 
pears well suited to the purpose is represented by an 
American mechanized machine gun which is described 
in the ‘‘Coast Artillery Journal’? (May 1930, article 
by Major Barnes). The automatic machine gun me- 
chanism was mounted on a cross-country six-wheel 
chassis, which has two driven rear axles and can run 
across country. The mechanical arrangement of the 
axles is such that each one can be raised 30 em. from 
the ground without changing the position of the other 
axles, a property which is of special importance if the 
chassis is to serve as support for a gun platform. Be- 
cause of this, the platform is moved but little out of 
its horizontal position. In order to get good traction, 
particularly on soft ground, all the wheels, even the 
front ones, are provided with dual pneumatic tires. 
It is worthy of note that the outside wheels have a 
smaller diameter, which can easily be seen in Fig. 11, 
so that they are used for support only when the wheels 
sink into soft ground. The dual set of tires gives 4 
low ground pressure and hence better ability to run 
across contry. 

Steel tracks can be put on the two sets of rear wheels 
(Fig. 12) for augmenting the power to run across 
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y: as shown by practical tests, these tracks can 

- on in five minutes. They are used in particular 
+ vround or snow is to be driven over. Practical 
. cts also showed a long life for these steel tracks. The 
ee oht of each track is 90 kg.; the tracks are carried 
on the vehicle, ready for use. A 35 degree slope can 
be climbed. 

Spare tires are carried for the inside front wheels, 
and also two spare wheels which are placed on an axle 
that is fastened to the frame, so that these wheels also 
eome into play when passing over rough ground. The 
arrangement ean be seen plainly in the pictures. 

The weight of the chassis without cab or pay load 
amounts to 4.45 tons. The speed over level roads is 
64 km. per hour. The six cylinder engine furnishes 
94 horsepower; there are 7 speeds and hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes; 225 liters of gasoline can be carried. 
It is essential for the tires to have nonpuncturable 
inner tubes, a property that naturally must be re- 
quired, as a bullet may make the vehicle incapable of 
running, for some time at least. In the same way, ac- 
cidents may easily be caused by the sudden blowing 
out of a front tire. 


The cab and side walls are of duralumin plates, and 
various other parts are made of heat treated aluminum 
alloys, beeause the use of steel would give too high a 
weight. Inside the body there are comfortable seats 
for the crew of 16 men, which are distributed as fol- 
lows: 2 men in the cab, 4 men back of them (facing 
to the rear), 4 men on folding seats on the gun plat- 
form (facing forward), 2 men likewise on the gun 
platform near the director (facing forward), and 4 
men back of the mount (facing rearward). 

The gun platform carries 4 machine guns (caliber 
12.7 mm.), the fire control apparatus and the crew, 
and is rotatable. Here too, almost all parts are made 
of aluminum alloys. The total weight of the super- 
structure is 2.6 tons. The center of gravity is sit- 
uated very low, whereby greater lateral stability is 
produced, as well as the ability to climb slopes of as 
much as 35 degrees and to make sharp turns at high 
speed. 

The four 12.7 mm. machine guns are placed in a 
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cradle in such a way that they can all be aimed to- 
gether or else independently in azimuth and elevation. 
Cartridge belts are used that are kept in long bins. 
Each bin holds 600 rounds. The belts can be put on 
one after the other during firing in such a way that 
no interruption to the fire occurs. (The writer states 
that in his opinion this is the first weapon in the 
world with continuous fire.) Each barrel can fire 600 
rounds a minute, which gives the remarkable rate of 
fire for the weapon of 2400 rounds per minute. The 
rapid succession of shots makes a special cooling sys- 
tem necessary, a 90-liter water tank. The water, which 
runs through pipes, is set in circulation by a pump. 
A small shield of armor plate affords the crew protec- 
tion from the enemy’s machine gun fire. The machine 
guns can be fired by means of a pedal. 

So we see that there is already an antiaircraft arm 
which is very fast and so can be brought into use in 
connection with fast marching motorized units and 
which is capable of discharging a large number of shots 
in a very short time. We believe that the solution 
of the problem is to be found in an arm of this kind. 

A motorized unit will be such an essential feature 
in the future that every thing must be staked on giv- 
ing it the necessary protection from airplanes, in order 
to make possible an undisturbed and rapid advance. 
Just as it must be equipped (unless armored cars or 
tanks belong to it) with special arms for penetrating 
armor, special antiaircraft units and special reporting 
agencies, which must cooperate, are indispensable. 

If motorized units are used all the measures men- 
tioned under ‘‘I’’ being followed, and if there are anti- 
aircraft arms with them and reporting agencies in 
sufficient number, the menace from the enemy’s air- 
planes will be decidedly reduced or even eliminated. 

If motorized units are equipped with cross-country 
vehicles, they will be able to run over bad roads and 
to run across country, partially, and in particular, in 
ease of a sudden air attack, they will be able to dis- 
appear from the road and scatter over the terrain, 
as the infantry does. In spite of hat, organically as- 
signed defensive arms will be highly necessary, and 
reporting agencies which can protect the unit from 
surprise will be even more so. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Section I1—Personnel. 
Colonel C. C. Allen 
Lieutenant Colonel E. F. Rice 


Chief of Infantry 


Major GENERAL STEPHEN O. Fuqua 


Executive 
CoLONEL LAWRENCE HALSTEAD 


Section II—Intelligence. 
Major T. J. Camp 
Captain H. M. Melasky 


Section III—Training and Inspection. 
Lieutenant Colonel A. L. Singleton 
Lieutenant Colonel E. J. Moran 


Major C. C, Stokely 
Major L. 8S. Hobbs 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment. 
Lieutenant Colonel E. Butcher 
Lieutenant Colonel C. H. White 
Major J. D. Patch 


Major H. E. Marshburn 
Captain W. G. Layman 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization. 
Colonel F. W. Bugbee 
Captain P. E, Leiber 





Classification of Infantry Officers 
Strength as of February 1, 1932 














































































































Ratings Cols % Lt. Cols % Majs % Capts % 1 Its % 2 Lts % TOTAL 
GE . hameecnciancenencins 27 17.2 ar “0 i 21 49 8.4 42 a ea I 10 baie SH 2) rc 170 
Excellent ......- Re eae 2 586 iid 58 367 62.8 02 59.4 re ne er © eT 
Satisfactory .............-- 3s 82 4 21 168 23.8| 5s 37.3 £966 £440 £3 67.6 1378 
Unsatisfactory ............ 0 0 ee 0 0 0 0 iz 3) as 2. 0 e% 0 ee 2) | oe | —— + 
OSE REE BIG 0 YS vere 0 0 a. wh. Ble. ae o| ej, e 
MIEN cncnessnakaaiencs 0 St parr a 0 0 Y ae Ss eee 0 0 #125 o,. 15 
ie AR 2. 157 100 19% 100 584 100 | 1351 100 827 100 va ee 
NOTE: Three records not revised for FY 1981 carried with previous rating. (*Graduates, USMA, 1931). 

PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 

Ratings Cols % Lt. Cols % Majs % Capts % 1 Lts % 2 Lts % TOTAL 
28 RENT 0 0 0 0 4 26 2 «86 4 30.8 0 o ww 
Satisfactory ...........---- 0 0 0 0 10 71.4 5 7.4 9 69.2 0 s| =u 
Unsatisfactory _............ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 o oO 
+ TOA 0 0 0 0 10 100 7 100 13 100 0 o| « 








The above ‘‘Classification of Infantry Officers’’ has 
been compiled from the records of the office of the 
Chief of Infantry. It is the result of the annual re- 
view of each officer’s efficiency record for his entire 
service, including efficiency reports for the fiscal year 
of 1931. The data contained on the last efficiency re- 
port is transcribed under the permanent record of 
the officer held in the Chief of Infantry’s office and 
the officer’s entire record is reviewed in arriving at a 
classification. 

It will be noted that with one exception the percent- 
ages in the higher ratings vary directly with the rank 
of the officers. This is undoubtedly not the true state 
of the efficiency status of our junior officers. It is 
apparently due to a misconception on the part of some 
rating officers as to the standard to be used in rating. 
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Paragraph D on the Efficiency Report and AR 600- 
185, clearly state that an officer should be compared 
with others in the same grade. It is evident, if this 
were being done, that the percentage of ‘‘Superior” 
second lieutenants would be approximately the same 
as that of colonels or any other grade. 

There are too many of our younger officers in the 
grades of captain and lieutenant who are unjustly 
rated as only ‘‘satisfactory.’’ There is an impression 
that these officers should be graded in comparison with 
older officers, when, in fact, they should be rated by 
standards required in their own grades. It is unbeliev- 
able that the Infantry has over 500 of its captains, 
more than 40 per cent of its first lieutenants, and 65 
per cent of its second lieutenants of less than ‘‘excel- 
lent’’ rating. 
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is unfair to the service, to the Infantry and to 
lividual that ratings of captains and lieutenants 
t based upon the same principle as apply in rat- 
ine tield officers, and it is sincerely hoped that rating 
ofteers will give this inconsistency their immediate 
1110. 

» following table shows the changes in general 
» resulting from the 1931 general revision of effi- 

y reports as compared with the previous year. 
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to Excellent ..-...---.-.-----.- 2 0 1 1 0 0 4 
From Unsatisfactory 
to Satisfactory ~.......~--~..... 0 1 0 1 1 1 4 
From Satisfactory 


to Unsatisfactory ~......-.....- 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 








The above table, the general rating changes, demon- 
strates the progressive improvement in the efficiency 
of Infantry officers. It is encouraging to note the 
large number of officers who progressed from the 
‘“‘Satisfactory’’ to the ‘‘Excellent’’ classification. 

The rating of an officer is not changed until he has 
shown consistent performance in the next higher or 
lower classification. The changes above listed there- 
fore are not alone the result of performance of duty 
during the past year, but are the results of the manner 
of performance of duty for the officer’s entire service. 





Painted Bullets 


N A recent test held at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 

Maryland, thirty caliber .30 bullets were painted 
on their noses so as to give a smooth layer of paint. 
Six 10-shot targets were fired, range 600 yards, using 
alternately painted and unpainted bullets, in order 
to effect a comparison of accuracy. The mean radius 
of the painted bullets was 3.38 inches and that of the 
unpainted bullets, 3.58 inches. The extreme spread 
of the painted bullets was 12.77 inches, and that of the 
unpainted, 10.63 inches. The center of the impact of 
the painted bullets was .65 inches to the right and 3.22 
inches above that of the unpainted bullets. 

While this test was limited in extent and does not 
warrant a positive conclusion, it indicates that, inso- 
far as accuracy is concerned, there is practically no 
difference between bullets whose noses are painted with 
a smooth coat of paint and unpainted bullets. It is 
probable that, if all bullets had been painted and 30 
rounds in one group compared with a like number in 
another for accuracy, a difference perhaps as great as 
that obtained in this test would have been acquired. 
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Comparative Rating Chart of Infantry 
Officers 
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(*) Graduates United States Military Academy. 


The above chart shows the number of Infantry 
officers, by rank, in each efficiency classification for the 
years, 1929, 1930 and 1931. It will be noted that 
the number of ‘‘superior’’ and ‘‘excellent’’ are con- 
tinually increasing in every grade. 


Caliber .50, Colt, Air-Cooled 
Machine Gun 


CALIBER .50 Colt, air-cooled machine gun was 
recently tested at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. 

This gun has a firing rate of 400 rounds per minute 
and functioned very satisfactorily after minor adjust- 
ments had been made. 

The hot barrel could be removed in 31 seconds, and 
it took an additional 13 seconds to replace a cold bar- 
rel. 

The gun is purely experimental and its eventual use 
is problematical. 


Strength of the Army as of 
December 31, 1931 





Office rs Enlisted Men 
Regular Army* ...... 12,019 123,867 
National Guard** ..... 13,220 172,207 
Organized Reserves .... 108,210 








* Includes 74 officers and 6,454 enlisted men in Philippine 
Scouts. 

** 12,340 National Guard officers hold dual commissions in 
National Guard and Organized Reserves, but are not included in 
above strength of Organized Reserves. 
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THE T-1 MACHINE GUN SIGHT 

Upper—Sight in Extreme Right Position with 20 Mils Right 
Windage Set Off. 

Note that sight leaf, with movable base, slides as a whole 

Middle—Right Rear Side of Sight. The windage graduations 
appear with 20 Mils on each side of the gauge; a windage screw 
knob appears on each side of the sight. A micrometer adjust- 
ing screw is on the top right side of the sight leaf. 

Lower—Side View of the Rear Sight. The sight is mounted 
on the fixed rear cover near the back plate. 


Rear Sight for Browning Machine Gun 


HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, has 
recently completed a test of a rear sight for the 
Browning machine gun. 

The Board found that the position of the sight on 
the gun was more satisfactory than the present issue 
sight. It is nearer to the eye of the gunner and is, 
therefore, easier to align and adjust. It is removed 
from the latch cover, a position which tends to increase 
its life. The Board further found that its design, con- 
struction and operation are simple. 

The Board recommended, the Chief of Infantry con- 
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March-Ap: 


curring, that, although this sight is more sati: 


tory 
than the one in present use, the present sight re. 
tained as standard until sufficient experimentation hag 
been conducted to determine the practicability of +), 


combination ground and antiaircraft sight. 


Canvas Heads for Tents 


ITH a view of effecting economy, the Adjutant 

General has authorized a service test by the Ip. 
fantry Board of ten pyramidal tent canvas heads 
These canvas heads are being tested with a view of re. 
placing the present issue iron heads. 

The Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot reports that 
the damage to tents returned for repairs shows that 
the greater part of the damage is caused by the head 
iron in packing. 

This canvas head is designed to eliminate damage 
from that cause and to add to the life of the tent. 


Air-Cooled Liberty Motor 

HE Tank School, Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, 
reports that arrangements have been completed 
whereby a modified air-cooled Liberty motor in a Mark 
VIII tank will be run in a series of preliminary tests, 
It is believed that, if the motor as modified can be 
air-cooled successfully, it will be very valuable for 
future use in medium and heavy tanks. However, the 
project is entirely experimental and has not advanced 

to a point where even an opinion may be voiced. 


Eifel-Flash Plierwrench 


HE Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, has 
recently completed a test of the Eifel-Flash plier- 
wrench. The Board found that the tool is handy and 
a time-saver, but not superior to the present open-end 
wrench for shop work where assorted wrenches are 
available. Neither was ‘it satisfactory for work in 
close places. It was found to be superior to the adjust- 
able and open-end wrenches in that it fits well and is 
instantly adjustable to fit any work up to 11% inches. 
It is deemed of value to tank and truck crews where 
only emergency maintenance work is contemplated 
and space for assorted tools is restricted. 
The tool meets objection in that combination tools 





(1) Plierwrench; (2) Pipe Jaw; (3) Broken Jaw 
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- the use of loose pieces which are likely to satisfactory, and that it can be worn with or without 
y - re not suitable for issue to troops. In view the helmet or with the gas mask. 

» decision has been rendered in regard to its However, the Board found that the hat was not com- 
, joption as standard. fortable in a hot climate, and that it is neither neat 
: es — nor smart in appearance. 

Change in Commissioned Personnel in The Board recommended. the Chief of Infantry con- 


curring, that no further consideration be given the 
, experimental cotton hat, and that a hundred overseas 
CY EVEN Infantry officers eo duty in the office caps of good quality of whipcord material be sent to 
S, ‘the Chief of Infantry will have completed their the Infantry Board for an extended service test. 
tonr on June 30, 1932. These officers—Colonel Charles 


( Allen, Lieutenant Colonel Edward J. Moran, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Edwin Butcher, Lieutenant Colonel 
Elmer F. Rice, Major Leland S. Hobbs, Captain Wal- 
vor G. Layman and Captain Paul E. Leiber—will be 
relieved on that date from their present detail and 
will be assigned to duty at other stations. 

Lieutenant Colonel Butcher has been ordered to the 
sth Infantry, Fort Douglas, Utah; Lieutenant Colonel 
Rice to the 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Georgia; and 
Major Hobbs to the Command and General Staff 
School. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, as a student in 
the 1932-1934 class. Orders assigning the other offi- 
cers to new stations have not been published. 

The above outgoing officers will be replaced by Col- 
onel George A. Herbst, Lieutenant Colonel Bernard 
, Lentz, Major Harry B. Crea, Major Benjamin G. Fer- 

ris, Major Paul W. Newgarden, Major Frederick E. 
Uhl, and Captain Alan W. Jones. The sections of the 
office to which the incoming officers will be assigned 
will appear in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


the Office of the Chief of Infantry 
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Radio Sets for Motorized Units 


HE Signal Corps has advised the Infantry that a 
project for developing a radio set for Christie tanks 
and for mechanized forces has been initiated. 

The maximum range of this set, while moving, will 
be 30 miles. The set is to be voice-operated, i. e., radio- 
telephone, which will have a great advantage over tele- 
graph sets, as it will not require trained telegraphers 
to operate it. In an emergency, this will greatly sim- 
plify the personnel requirements as to training. This 
set, however, is to be constructed so that telegraph and 
buzzer signals may be employed also. 

If the above sets prove satisfactory, it is anticipated 
that the Signal Corps will make a limited procurement 
of them, and it is possible that some may be obtained 
for training of the motor elements of the 29th Infantry. 


Experimental Cotton Hats 
EVENTY-TWO sample experimental hats manufac. 
tured by the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
have been tested recently at the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. 

These hats are made of cotton material similar to 
that of the new-type cotton uniform. The shape is 





that of a tropical helmet with soft crown and visor ex- 44 
tending outward to protect the eyes and back of the EXPERIMENTAL COTTON HAT 

neck. The material of the hat is double thickness, the Upper—Front and Side Views. These hats have been worn 
lining being the same as the outer material. ten months. The one on the left has just come from the 


, laundry. Middle—Steel Helmet Over the Hat. Lower—Worn 
The Board coneluded that the hat is durable and with Gos Mask. 








(Photo by Academic Department, Photographic Laboratory, 
The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga.) 


THE SYMMONDS FOLDING TABLE 

Upper: The Table Set Up for Use. The two-foot ruler in- 
dicates the dimensions. 

Middle: Table Partially Set Up. The locking device for the 
leg is shown. It is actuated by a small spring concealed in 
the wood of the leg. 

Lower: Underside of Table, Showing Method of Folding 
and Retaining the Legs. The spring of the Steel braces holds 
the legs under the metal corner pieces. Note ruler at right. 
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Symmonds Folding Table 
HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Geor; 


recently completed a test of the Symmonds ing 
table. 

The Board concluded that the Symmonds le ig 
superior to the issue table in convenience, weight 
sturdiness and general utility. While the table top is 
not as thick as that of the present issue table, th 
structure underneath is so substantial that additional 
top thickness is not required. The table top is maqp 


of white pine, thus facilitating the use of thumb tacks 
when explaining diagrams or maps. 

The Board found that the corners of the table tended 
to chip and split and, therefore, recommended tha: 
metal corner reinforcements be provided. This would 
give sufficient protection to the corners and stil! main 
tain the advantages of lightness of the table and soft. 
ness of the table top. 

The Board recommended, the Chief of Infantry eon. 
curring, that the Symmonds table be adopted as stand 
ard for manufacture and issue in lieu of and to replace 
the present issue folding table. 


Leather Chin Straps 


HE Quartermaster General has sent to the Infantry 

Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, 20 each of three 
types of chin straps for campaign hats for officers. A 
similar quantity of these chin straps has been sent to 
the Cavalry Board, and the two boards are to conduct 
tests with a view to determining the most suitable type 
of chin strap to replace the style now carried for sale 
It is claimed that the present type strap has proved 
unsatisfactory. 


Announcement 


HE Inrantry JourNau is pleased to announce 
that its next issue will contain several articles by 
officers participating in the Shanghai expedition. In 
view of the fact that Col. L. D. Gasser, Commanding 


Officer of the 3lst Infantry has so generously co- 


operated in this project it is anticipated that all 
phases of the situation will be covered. 
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The Foreign Military Press 


Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 


Bouvia——Revista Militar—November-December, 1931. 
“The Military qualities of General Juan Vicente 
Gomez, Commander in Chief of Venezuela,’’ by 

(General Eleazar Lopez Contreras. 

General Juan Vicente Gomez, President of the United 
States of Venezuela, is one of the outstanding figures 
of Latin America today. Suecessful as a soldier and 
leader of men on the field of battle in numerous cam- 
paigns, he is equally successful in preserving peace 
within the borders of the republic over which he has 
presided for more than a score of years. General Con- 
treras presents an interesting character sketch of his 
commander in chief, who evidently possesses to a 
marked degree the rare gift of commanding not only 
implicit obedience, but also the loyalty and the devoted 
affection of his subordinates. 


Cotompia—Revista Militar del Ejército—November- 

December, 1931. 

Reorganization of the Colombian Army. 

On November 1, 1931, a presidential decree went into 
effect for the reorganization of the Colombian Army. 
The military establishment under this decree consists 
of 477 officers, and 6,170 enlisted men, organized in five 
brigades and ‘‘Guard of Honor’’ battalion (Presiden- 
tial Guards). The brigades, which replace the former 
divisional commands, consist of brigade headquarters 
and three infantry battalions of three rifle companies 
and one machine gun company of four heavy machine 
guns each. In addition each brigade contains a vari- 
able component of other arms. Thus, the Ist brigade 
has 1 group of cavalry, 1 group of artillery and 1 bat- 
talion of railway engineers. The 2d Brigade has, in 
addition to its infantry, 1 battalion of railway en- 
gineers, but neither artillery, nor cavalry. The 3d 
Brigade includes 1 group of cavalry, 1 battery of field 
artillery and 1 company of railway engineers; the 4th 
Brigade contains 1 battalion of engineers, and the 5th 
Brigade, 1 troop of cavalry. 

The cavalry group consists of headquarters and 2 
troops. Similarly the field artillery group is composed 
of headquatrers and 2 four-gun batteries. The En- 
gineer and Railway Engineer battalion consists of head- 
quarters and 2 companies, while the ‘‘Guard of Honor’’ 
battalion has a headquarters and 3 rifle companies. 

The military establishment includes two river flotillas 
of two gunboats each. 

The reorganization also affects the Ministry of War 
which, under the new plan, consists of five departments 
and four separate sections. The General Staff, desig- 


nated as Department No. 2, consists of five sections: 
I. Operations and Communications; II. Territorial 
Service and Mobilization; III. Intelligence; IV. Trans- 
portation and S.0.8.; V. Military History and Per- 
sonnel. 

The military school system comprises the School of 
Cadets, the School of Military Aviation and the War 
College (Escuela Superior de Guerra). 


**The Definite Boundaries of Our Country,’’ and ‘‘The 
Surface of Colombia,’’ by Colonel Pedro Julio Dous- 
debes. 

Two very carefully prepared, authoritative articles 
by the same writer. The first is a precise tracing of 
the geographical boundaries of the Republic of Colom- 
bai, whose total area covers 1,194,270 square kilometers. 
This study includes a succinct statement of the treaty 
agreements which definitely fixed the various portions 
of the frontier of the republic. 

The second article is a description of the surface 
character, river and mountain systems of Colombia 
based upon the author’s personal knowledge of the 
country, as well as upon the works of leading geogra- 


Avustria—Oesterreichische Wehrzeitung—May 1, 1931. 
‘The Student Army of Soviet Russia.’’ 

Under the heading of ‘‘15 million student reservists 
for communism,’’ the Soviet Commissar for Public In- 
struction sent to all schools a circular which contem- 
plates the militarization of the entire soviet system of 
public instruction. Copies of this document came into 
possession of several members of the League of Nations 
shortly after Moscow has accepted Briand’s invitation 
to a conference called for the discussion of his United 
States of Europe project, and soon after’ the Soviet 
Government had also announced its intention to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. This circular issued by the Commissar places 
the entire school system into the military service, and 
vitrually transforms the entire population into a na- 
tion in arms. An ukase issued shortly afterwards by 
the Commissariat for Defense regulates the methods 
of training for the different parts of the country. In 
the northern districts these instructions are of a purely 
defensive character, while in the south even boys are to 
be trained for offensive warfare. Although the Soviet 
authorities speak officially only of national defense, it 
is known that they have complete plans for offensive 
action against Roumania and Poland, for the conquest 
of the Danube delta, and the reconquest of Vilna, Brest- 
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Litovsk and Warsaw. It is thought that Czecho-Slo- 
vakia will be totally helpless the moment the Red 
Armies occupy Poland and Roumania. The Soviet 
Government expects Germany to remain neutral, hence 
the Reich will form an effective barrier against western 
aggression. The circular of the Commissariat of War 
counts upon popular support wherever the Red Armies 
might operate. Propaganda with that end in view has 
already been initiated. 


Militaerwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen—January-Feb- 

ruary, 1932. 

The current number of this Austrian periodical is 
devoted entirely to the question of disarmament. In a 
series of very interesting and scholarly articles the 
various aspects of this important problem of the day 
are discussed and analyzed. ° 


*‘The Calvary of Disarmament,’’ by Colonel Maurice 

Wictorin. 

It was the objective of every nation in every age to 
reduce its enemies to impotence. In ancient times de- 
feated nations were either put to the sword or sold into 
slavery. As civilization progressed wars terminated 
with treaties of peace which imposed more or less 
stringent conditions upon the vanquished. The peace 
treaties which terminated the World War, although 
initiated upon the broad, humanitarian basis of Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, do not, in the author’s opinion, 
differ materially from those of an earlier, more bar- 
barous age. Even so, their enormity lies not so much 
in the conditions they impose, but rather in the hyproe- 
risy that disarmed the vanquished nations under the 
pretext that it would initiate a general limitation of 
armaments among all nations. 

The author then traces the history of disarmament 
during the post-war years, and he scrutinizes the activ- 
ities of the preparatory commission and the League of 
Nations in this important field. These do not augur 
well, in the author’s opinion, for a successful consum- 
mation of the program before the disarmament confer- 
ence now in session. 


**Potentiel de Guerre,’’ by Colonel Emil Paschek. 

This article analyzes Interrogatory V of the League 
of Nations questionnaire, dated December 12, 1925, 
which was intended to determine the potential war 
power of each nation. In the author’s opinion, this 
factor is undeterminable. It is, therefore, an added 
reason which precludes the possibility of a universally 
applicable basis for world disarmament. The author 
believes that the war potential of any nation encom- 
passes the entire state. He holds, that mental pre- 
paredness and economic weapons may suffice for the 
conduct of a cruel war of annihilation, especially where 
there is in reserve a powerful military machine. He 
cites as an interesting example in point France’s gold 
war of 1931 which featured financial campaigns not 
only against the defeated Central Powers but also 
against the British World Empire and the gigantic 
power of the United States. 
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Be.terum—Bulletin Belge des Sciences M 

April, 1931. 

Russia—In 1927, a ‘‘League for the Develoy ment o 
the Aerial and Chemical Arms’’ (QOssoaviac),im) wee 
founded in Russia under the chairmanship 0! Ryko, 
president of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars. T};j, 
organization has, in time of peace, complete charge of 
all work connected with the antiaircraft and an. 
gas defense of the civilian population. The activitia 
of this organization extend to every section of the eoyp. 
try which is, for this purpose divided into ‘‘rayons” 
each containing a number of organized ‘‘cells.’’ Thos 
provide courses of instruction for the development of 
leaders for the antiaircraft and antigas defense actiy. 
ities. Several rayons are united under the supervision 
of provincial directorates, and the latter are directly 
under the control of the Central Directorate which jn 
turn is in constant touch with the party organization. 

The great antiaircraft defensive test and maneuver 
held at Kiev, in September, 1928, indicated the exten 
to which this important phase of preparedness had heen 
developed in Russia. In addition to this active de. 
fense, there is in Russia also a remarkably well organ. 
ized passive defense developed by the police, the fire 
departments, the Red Cross and Ossoaviachim. Since 
1928 exercises of a general character have also been held 
in other Russian cities. 


‘tires 


CzEcHo-SLovaKkiA—Vojenské Rozhledy—May, 1931. 
‘Education of a Democratic Aristocracy in the United 

States.’’ 

The ‘‘West Point Guide Book’’ supplies the ma- 
terial for which the author saw fit to select such a fan- 
tastic title. He acquaints his readers with the organi- 
zation and administration of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. He discusses in detail the prescribed 
curriculum, the system of training, and discipline. The 
author apparently believes that the objective of cadet 
training at West Point is best characterized by the title 
he selected for his discussion. 


Germany—De Re Bellica—No. 11, 1931. 

The unfavorable economic situation of the world 
is having its adverse effect upon this excellent periodi- 
eal published in the Spanish language by Gerhard 
Stallings, Berlin. The publishers announce, that un- 
less subscription lists double, publication of this month- 
ly magazine will have to be suspended. ‘‘De Re Bel- 
liea’’ is unique among military periodicals. Its con- 
tents are of the highest order and provide the reader 
with excellent material for self-instruction. Suspension 
of its publication will be a distinet loss to the military 
profession notably in Spanish speaking countries. 


Militar-W ochenblatt—December 4, 1931. 
‘‘The Struggle for Manchuria.’’ 
Manchuria, with an area of about 924,000 square 
kilometers and a population of approximately 30 mil- 
lions, has for a long time been the objective of Japan- 
ese foreign policy, which has consistently sought to es 
tablish Japan as the paramount power of the Far East. 
This policy may be defined somewhat along the prit- 
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of an Eastern Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. Japan- 
‘empts to colonize in that vast territory have 

After 25 years of occupation the Japanese pop- 

of Manchuria has not yet reached the million 
mark. Climate and living conditions are unfavorable 
to the Japanese. Economically, however, Japan has 
been eminently successful in her Manchurian enter- 
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prise. The wealth in natural resources, the products 
of Manchuria’s fertile soil have become an indispens- 
able necessity of life for the Island Empire. 

The position of Japan as a world power depends 
in a large measure upon the raw materials which she 
derives from Manchuria. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to conclude, that Japan will never voluntarily with- 
draw from that Chinese province. Japan selected the 
most auspicious moment for the execution of her de- 
signs. Neither the League of Nations, nor any one of 
the interested powers are in a position to prevent Japan 
in that. 

As to the actual military operations, it is interesting 
to note that the Japanese forces employed are rela- 
tively small but well disciplined. Morale is high. Pro- 
vided with the most up-to-date equipment, and led with 
a remarkable singleness of purpose, this army is op- 
posed by improvised, poorly equipped, incoherent 
masses. Military operations generally followed the 
railroad lines. The absence of suitable highways prac- 
tically imposed such limitation upon the action. Occu- 
pation of important railway centers and establishment 
of railway guards were the principal features of this 
campaign. The Japanese employed their bombing 
squadrons extensively and effectively. Armored trains 
and light tanks also played an important part. 
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Great Brrrarin—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, August, 1931. 

“The Higher Study of War in the Army,’’ by Major 
General Sir Charles W. Gwynn, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

The author stresses the importance of proper train- 
ing of staff officers. Their course of study should cover 
the widest field from the earliest stage of their career. 
On the other hand, theoretical training without subse- 
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quent practical experience is of little value. Hence, 
the number of officers receiving staff training must bear 
a definite relation to the number of peace-time staff 
appointments in which experience can be gained. While 
under such system some first-rate officers would miss 
the chance of higher training, the author believes, that 
to train more than can be assured of staff employment 
might well produce unsatisfactory consequences, and 
increase rather than decrease the number of the dis- 
appointed. In the author’s opinion, senior officers do 
not form the best material for theoretical instruction. 
They will miss the assistance of subordinates in mat- 
ters of detail, yet the solution of problems often turns 
upon the minutae of detail. Again, the senior officer 
might become so involved in details which require ex- 
pert subordinates that they will lose their sense of pro- 
portion and waste time. On the other hand, discus- 
sions and lectures without the study of conerete prob- 
lems tend to a neglect of essential details and the for- 
mation of superficial conclusions. Since only a limited 
number of officers can receive the special training af- 
forded by the Staff College, they must be treated as a 
leaven to work on the army. It imposes the duty upon 
commanders and staffs to spread the common doctrine 
throughout the army, not merely an optional doctrine, 
but one that affects every aspect of its employment. 


The Journal of the Royal Artillery—October, 1931. 
**The Mechanized Unit in the Field,’’ by Lieut. Col. C. 

A. H. Montanaro, 0.B.E., R.A.0.C. 

During the past three years mechanization of the 
army has increased considerably. The corps artillery 
has been completely mechanized, brigades of cavalry 
partially so, and experimental infantry brigades are 
provided with mechanized first-line transport. Armored 
ears of the Royal Tank Corps and the cavalry have like- 
wise made immense strides. For the maintenance of 
these vehicles a series of experimental mobile (or field) 
workshops have been tried out in practical exercises. 
The author undertakes to set out without technicalities 
some of the problems and the layout of the organiza- 
tion of the maintenance service for the first-line motor 
transport vehicles on active service. The author be- 
lieves with respect to future developments that me- 
chanization of an expeditionary force as to first-line 
and ‘‘A’’ echelon vehicles is limited 1, by the terrain 
over which the approach march is to be made, and 2, 
by the daily automatie supply services being able to 
keep pace with its movements, and its proper protec- 
tion. From these assumptions the author concludes 
that only a definite percentage of any expeditionary 
foree is likely to be entirely mechanized. Such me- 
chanized force will be prepared as a mobile reserve in 
the hands of the C. in C. This percentage, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, will largely be determined by the maxi- 
mum size of a self-contained mechanized force which 
ean for a very limited time exist unsupported by a line 
of communications for the purpose of a special opera- 
tion. 

For purposes of his discussion the author makes cer- 
tain assumptions as to the stage of mechanization 
reached by the army at the opening of a campaign. 
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Accordingly the force presents the following picture: 

1 Cav. div. ( 2brigades with each regiment composed 
of 2 sabre squadrons, but with mechanized M. G. squad- 
rons, first line transport and scout cars. Each brig. with 
one mechanized art. btry. and 1 R. E. field sqn.) 

5 (infantry) divisions (in 2 corps), each having one 
inf. brig. capable of being embussed and incorporated 
with the mechanized ‘‘support,’’ i.e., mortar companies, 
mechanized and M. G. Cos. and first-line transport. 

Corps artillery, engineers, armored cars of the R. 
T.C. or cavalry for the use of either cav. or inf. di- 
visions; all entirely mechanized. 

Auxiliary and H. Q. services with transport all me- 
chanized, and a reserve mobile force consisting of an 
armored car regiment; 2 eav. brigs. as above; mixed 
tank brig. consisting of H. Q. and signal section, 3 tank 
bns. comprising light, medium and close support 
tanks; 2 army field brigs. R. A.; a mechanized field 
co., R. E.; and protective and supply formations. The 
entire force capable of self-sustained action involving 
separation from the L. of C. for a mission up to a 
week’s duration. 

The author further assumes, that this expeditionary 
force will march 3-6 days and rest 1 day until it es- 
tablishes contact with the enemy. Shortly after mak- 
ing contact the situation temporarily stabilizes. Dur- 
ing this stabilization, which may last 3 weeks, mobile 
troops sereen the force till the railhead can be moved 
up. 

The author then pictures the resulting maintenance 
situation based upon authorized organization as laid 
down in F.S. R. 

Unit mechanics with hand-tools and spares carried by 
the organization take care of all first-line supply and 
repair needs. They attempt none but running repairs; 
the extent of these depend largely upon the extent of 
supervision of experienced officers and N. C. O’s. It 
emphasizes the necessity of training competent unit 
artificers to provide the reliefs for the wastage of war. 

Second-line repairs consist of jobs requiring not 
more than 24 hours. They are carried out by di- 
visional and corps workshops. These include two light 
aid detachments each, one of which is available for 
use of the mechanized infantry brigades. Divisional 
and corps werkshops are set up in two echelons to pro- 
vide continuous repair facilities. These echelons may 
be advanced by the ‘‘caterpillar’’ or ‘‘leap frog’’ sys- 
tem. The first seems to have the advantage of sim- 
plicity, of organization, the second appears better suit- 
ed to assist rapidly advancing or retreating troops. 

The third link in the repair chain is a stationary 
advanced ordnance workshop which takes care of re- 
pairs and overhauls too great to be handled by the 
mobile shops in the army areas. 

The author summarizes the details which, in his 
opinion, should be put into administrative orders; 
guiding principles for locating workshops, and con- 

siderations of communications. The article concludes 
with three appendices: A. definitions; B. organization, 
time and space factors; and C. Diagram showing main- 
tenance and repair installations in the field. 
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Huncary—Magyar Katonai Szemle,—August, 193] 
‘‘Organization of the A. A. Defense of the Capital ” 
by Capt. Joseph Balint. 

The constantly growing radius of action of air planes 
dictates the necessity of peace-time preparation = 
organization of an effective antiaircraft defense of 
the capital and other equally vital strategic centers 
the country. The author makes an interesting com. 
parison of the relative values for this purpose of the 
A. A. artillery and aviation. 

The advantages of the A. A. artillery are: 

1. Instant readiness for action. In contrast air. 
planes require 13-15 min. in daylight, and 26-28 min 
at night, in addition to the time interval between alarm 
and take-off, to climb to a suitable attack altitude. 

2. Constant readiness for action, Darkness and fog 
seriously interfere with pursuit aviation but do not 
affect the effectiveness of the A. A. artillery. 


3. Sustained power of action. The number of daily 
flights of pursuit aviation is limited. This limit cannot 
be exceeded without rapid deterioration of personnel 
and materiel. It takes several thousands of rounds to 
wear out an A.A. gun. Besides, modern artillery 
—! permits ready replacement of the worn-out 
iner. 

4. Constant observation. Well organized A. A. ar. 
tillery is prepared to transmit accurate data for effec. 
tive fire against approaching hostile aircraft from estab- 
lished observation and listening posts 30-40 km. in ad- 
vance of the gun positions. The air force depends upon 
the same source for its information. 

5. General view of the air situation. Ground obser- 
vation provides better means for estimating the air 
situation, hence A.A. artillery can render valuable 
assistance to pursuit aviation by indicating the loca- 
tion of hostile planes. 

Aviation possesses the following advantages : 

1. _ Ability to obtain a decision. A. A. artillery alone 
can seldom, if ever, compel an enemy to abandon his 
mission. 

2. Great mobility. A.A. artillery is tied to the 
ground. Airplanes can pursue and strike hostile avia- 
tion beyond the range of the A. A. guns. Hence, while 
A. A. artillery is capable only of passive defense, avia- 
tion is capable of active defense. 

The author advocates a barrage or belt of fire 20 km. 
wide and 6000 m. high to compel hostile aviation to 
run the gauntlet of the concentrated fire of 3-4 guns 
for every 12 km. of front. He emplaces his guns in 
batteries of threes forming an equilateral triangle, dis- 
tance between guns about 4 km, The distance of the 
barrage from the city limits naturally depends upon 
the available materiel. Within this belt of fire the 
defensive mission passes to the air foree. Ample man- 
euvering space must, therefore, be provided within the 
belt of fire. The center of gravity of the defensive 
plan depends upon the direction of the expected attack. 
Listening posts along an observation belt about 30 km. 
from the center of the defended zone, the author be- 
lieves, will allow ample time for the alarm and prepa- 
ration for action. 
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Snoke-sereens are effective defensive agents. 
as well as industrial smokestacks can be used 
for their release. 


govier Russta—Voyna y Revolutcia,—No. 7,— 1931. 
“Qn Sovietization,’’ by Pietrov. 

An interesting discussion of the intriguing problem 
of sovietization of territories ‘‘liberated’’ by the Red 
pom s in a war of the future, and the proper methods 
of establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat. It 
is the bolshevik version of the law of military oceupa- 
tion of hostile territory. The author differentiates 
with subtle perspicacity between highly and moderately 
capitalistic states, dependencies, colonial, semicolonial 
and backward countries. In the case of capitalistic 
states the author proposes complete sequestration of 
all large property holdings, organization of all pro- 
ductive activities along communistic lines, distribution 
of a limited amount of farm land among the peasantry 
with ecolleetivization of agriculture. In colonies, the 
author advoeates war on feudalism, liberation of sub- 
ject nationalities. In all cases, he urges close coopera- 
tion between the Red Army and the masses of workers 
and peasants of the ‘‘liberated’’ territory. 


Sparin.—La Guerra y Su Preparacién,—September-Oc- 
tober, 1931. 

“The German Cavalry in the Roumanian Campaign, 
1916,’’ by Lieut. Col. Beigbeder, Military Attaché 
of Spain in Berlin. 

Recent writings of General Brandt, former Inspector 
General of Cavalry of the German Army, have renewed 
general interest in the problems pertaining to cavalry 
and its modernization. General Brandt incidentally 
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believes that the cavalry has lost much of its former 
importance as an agent of reconnaissance, and that the 
essential mission of cavalry will henceforth consist of 
close cooperation with infantry. For this purpose cav- 
alry will have to be employed in large masses. 

The world war furnishes a most interesting, one 
might say classic example of the employment of cav- 
alry which, to a certain extent, seems to confirm the 
views of General Brandt. The event occurred during 
the Roumanian campaign, in 1916. 

The German efforts to invade the Roumanian low- 
lands by forcing the Carpathian passes of Gyimes, 
Bodza, Témés and Véréstorony (Torre Roja) failed. 
General Falkenhayn, in agreement with the Austro- 
Hungarian High Command, decided to launch his at- 
tack on his right flank in the vicinity of Vulean Pass 
with the intention of executing a turning movement 
towards the southeast in the direction of Bucharest. 
The first attempt, executed in October, 1916, failed 
before the 6th and 7th Cavalry Divisions had an 
opportunity to act. Subsequently these divisions were 
organized as a cavalry corps under General von Schmet- 
tow. 

The German offensive was launched on November 
llth. During the first four days of the attack the Ger- 
mans advanced slowly but steadily, occupying the 
heights south of Szurduk Pass on the 14th. The bulk 
of the cavalry corps remained in reserve north of the 
Carpathian crest with one regiment, the 4th Uhlans, 
detached in position near the pass named with recon- 
naissance and demolition missions. 

On November 14th, the German High Command re- 
ceived information of a general retreat of the Rou- 
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manians beyond Targu-Jiu towards the south and 
southeast. The 4th Uhlans, observing the Roumanian 
retreat, anticipated a general pursuit, proceeded to 
Seorta in order to cut the railroad to Graiova. Gen- 
eral Kuhne’s corps, reinforced by one division which 
had just detrained at Petrozsény, was directed to ad- 
vance on Dragosani. The cavalry corps was ordered 
to support this movement, covering Kuhne’s right 
flank, and to envelop elements of the Roumanian army 
which may offer resistance to Kuhne’s advance. The 
orders designated Filiasu as the cavalry objective. 
Subsequent events proved that the German orders for 
the pursuit were premature. They were actually based 
upon erroneous reports. 

The cavalry corps crossed the Transylvanian Alps 
through Szurduk Pass and upon reaching Targu-Jiu 
encountered the Roumanians in a strong position along 
the heights between the rivers Jiu and Gilorta. The 
6th Cavalry Division engaged in a stiff battle southeast 
of Targu-Jiu, but the Roumanians offered stubborn 
resistance. On the following day, while the battle still 
continued along the divide, the German cavalry, be- 
lieving that it had enveloped the hostile left flank, ad- 
vanced resolutely until it ran headlong into the Rou- 
manian main line of resistance, north of Cetatea. Late 
in the afternoon, the entire cavalry corps found itself 
engaged in one of the hardest fought battles of the 
campaign. A severe snowstorm and the extremely 
diffieult character of the terrain added to the hard- 
ships of the battle. On the left of the cavalry corps, 
the Bavarian 11th Division and the 4th Uhlans endea- 
vored to contain a numerically superior hostile force. 

The 6th Cavalry Division, upon being replaced by 
infantry, retired to Targu-Jiu. 

On the following day, November 17th, the Austro- 
German forces renewed the battle with unabated vigor. 
The cavalry extended its enveloping movement farther 
to the west, while Kuhne’s corps directed its attack 
against the Roumanian right. The 7th Cavalry Divi- 
sion attacked the Roumanian positions along the heights 
north of Cetatea but failed to gain ground. The 6th 
Cavalry Division, on the right of the 7th, advanced 
along the valley of the Motru, and closed with the 
enemy west of Cetatea. After a brief dismounted 
action it dislodged the Roumanians and promptly 
launched the pursuit. At the same time, the 4Ist Di- 
vision made appreciable gains on the Roumanian right 
flank. Under this double strain the Roumanians de- 
cided to evacuate Cetatea. Farther to the east, the 
Bavarian 2d Division, reinforeed by the 4th Uhlans, 
dislodged the enemy from his strong position along 
the Gilort ravine. The 6th Cavalry Division reached 
Broseani at sunset. Bad roads and Roumanian demoli- 
tions considerably retarded the advance of the cavalry. 

On November 18th, the cavalry began its advance 
on Filiasu and Craiova. Reconnaissance detachments, 
well in advance, reached the valley of the Aluta south 
of Slatina while pioneers destroyed the Craiova-Slatina- 
Pitesci railroad line. These developments resulted in 
the complete isolation of Roumanian forces near Or- 
sova. They attacked the German-Austrian forces in 
the rear on the 19th and 20th in an attempt to cut 
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their way through. It was necessary to detach 
tion of the 7th Cavalry Division to cover the ; 
the pursuing army. 

A reconnaissance troop of the 2d Dragoons tered 
Craiova on November 21st, the advance guard arrived 
there on the 22d, and the main body of the corps op 
the following day. At the same time the cavalry g. 
cured the bridges at Caracul and Slatina. After crogs. 
ing the Vede river, the cavalry corps continued the 
pursuit toward the northeast. On November 30th. jt 
encountered a Roumanian force with artillery near 
Blejesti. Further advance was impossible unti! jp. 
fantry reinforcements came up. On December Ist. we 
find Schmettow’s cavalry corps beyond Crevedia. Here 
the situation changed completely. Mackensen’s army 
had crossed the Danube at Sistova and was advancing 
northward seeking to effect a junction with the Ger. 
man Ninth Army. The Roumanians reinforced py 
Russians opposed this movement. There still was 4 
gap of 40 km. between Mackensen’s left and the right 
of the German Ninth Army. The Roumanians planned 
to attack and dispose of Mackensen separately. By 
some chance a copy of the Roumanian attack order fel] 
into German hands and Field Marshall Mackensen, who 
had assumed command over all Austro-German forces 
operating in Roumania, promptly decided upon a simul- 
taneous attack with all his forces on December 2nd 
He assigned to the Cavalry Corps the mission of coy- 
ering the interval which separated his two armies. 

On December 2nd, the 7th Cavalry Division estab- 
lished two bridgeheads across the Arges, west of Bu- 
charest. On the following day, the 6th Cavalry Divi- 
sion and the Bavarian 11th Division fought a victorious 
battle at Mihalesci. On December 4th, the Cavalry 
Corps received orders to move to the north, passing 
around Bucharest and to cut the railroad leading to the 
northeast. At the same time the cavalry was to effect a 
junction with the Bulgarian cavalry advancing from 
Turtukai with the mission to cut communications east 
of the Roumanian capital. 

On December 6th, che 7th Cavalry Division, sup- 
ported by infantry, took the Roumanian defenses north- 
west of Bucharest, and shortly afterwards the Austro- 
German forces entered the capital. 

The author makes the following deductions: 

1. The operations were initiated with the definite 
idea of employing cavalry. 

2. The premature action of Schmettow’s corps as 
a result of erroneous information indicates the diff- 
culty of determining the precise moment for the ex- 
ploitation of a victory. Frequently failure is due to 
the erroneous or premature decision of the commander 
in chief rather than to the cavalry employed. 

3. During the pursuit, from November 18th to 
December 5th, the cavalry corps covered daily an aver- 
age of 23 miles. Considering the size of the command 
this was indeed a remarkable performance. It must 
also be remembered that all rivers intersected the di- 
rection of march, and that on two days of the pursuit 
a part of the cavalry had to engage in rear guard 
actions against a Roumanian detachment cut off by 
these operations in the vicinity of Orsova. 
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Motors versus Animals on Maneuver 


vernight maneuver which involved the opera- 
A n of a war-strength battalion with animal 
tral rt against a motorized battalion, each rein- 
by a battery of the 83rd Field Artillery, was 
out a few days ago by the 29th Infantry at 
Benning. The regimental commander, Colonel 
in K. Major, Jr., drew up a problem to afford a 
eans of comparison between the two types of forces, 
cing out the possibilities and limitations of the 
means of reconnaissance of both battalions, and the 
maneuvering ability of the motorized element with the 
consequent importance of a broader view on the part 
of both commanders in making an estimate of the sit- 
uation. 
The maneuver began with the animal-equipped bat- 
talion in pursuit of the motorized battalion, whose rifle 
companies initially were without transport. When 
sufficient motor transportation became available, the 
commander of the rear guard of the motorized bat- 
talion was direeted to delay the pursuing force by the 
action of a rifle company and a platoon of machine 
guns operating on the flanks of the enemy, thus adapt- 
ing cavalry tactics to modern means of transportation. 
The action was successful, but it directed attention to 
the necessity for detailed plans for withdrawal and 
entrucking and thorough reconnaissance of routes on 
the part of the delaying foree commander, and more 
careful security measures on the part of the force op- 
erating against a motorized enemy. 
The night was devoted to reconnaissance, as the op- 
posing commanders endeavoring to find an enemy 
suspected to be in the vicinity, but whose location was 
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Doughboys of the 15th Infantry at Tientsin, China, wearing 
the sea lion insignia of the Philippine Department, recently 
swam their way to victory in an invitation relay race open to all 
foreign contingents in North China. 








(Photo by 


Signal Corps, U. 8. A.) 


Private ist Class J. J. Kingsbury, of Fort Winfield Scott, 
California, was recently awarded the silver Life Saving Medal 
by the U. S. Treasury Department. Major General Malin Craig, 
Commanding General of the 9th Corps Area, is shown congratu- 
lating Private Kingsbury after he made the presentation. 


not known. This phase of the problem afforded an 
interesting contrast in reconnaissance by means of an- 
imals and motors and brought out many points regard- 
ing methods and equipment. By midnight the mo- 
torized battalion had located its opponent and it began 
immediately a movement by truck. Its route was fif- 
teen miles in length and brought it to a position where 
it could detruck and advance to the attack, 
the hostile rear at daybreak. 
effected, resulting in the capture of the enemy artil- 
lery. The maneuver brought forcefully to the atten- 
tion of all participants the necessity for close study of 
the possibilities of a motorized unit. New factors en- 
tered into the estimate of the situation by both sides 
and the problems presented in staff work, marching, 
security, reconnaissance, organization and equipment 
provided topies for lively discussions. 


striking 
Complete surprise was 


The maneuver was highly successful in directing 
thought toward modern developments, and brought out 
new ideas to be tested in future maneuvers. 
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General MacArthur Opposes Amalga- 
mation of War and Navy Departments 

HE Chief of Staff, General Douglas MacArthur, 

has sent the following letter to the Honorable 
Charles H. Martin, Representative from Oregon, with 
reference to the project for amalgamation of the War 
and Navy Departments into a single bureau of the 
Government : 

‘*You have asked for an informal expression of my 
views concerning the project for amalgamating the 
War and Navy Departments into a single bureau of 
government. 

‘‘No other measure proposed in recent years seems 
to me to be fraught with such potential possibilities of 
disaster for the United States as is this one. The prov- 
en agencies which have successfully conducted this 
eountry through six wars in a period of one hundred 
and twenty-five years are now under the apparent dic- 
tation of a measure of economy to be launched on an 
adventure which, under certain conditions, might in- 
volve the very life of the nation. 

‘*Not only the military history of this country but 
of every other country gives indisputable proof of the 
advantages of maintaining in time of war the integral 
control of the two great branches of national defense— 
the Army and the Navy. Each must be free to per- 
form its mission unhindered by any centralized and 
ponderous bureaucratic control. To those who have 
had practical experience in the conduct of war, this 
principle is so basic and clear that it seems almost im- 
possible that serious thought could be given to any 
other arrangement. I know of no responsible soldier 
or sailor in the whole gamut of history who has ad- 
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vocated such a plan as is now proposed. F 
beginning of armies and navies, the whole 
testimony, not only of the great captains of shone 
but of all those students who have written upon th 
subject, has been practically unanimous in this matte, 
When the Congress of the United States, in 1793. for 
specific and cogent reasons, abandoned the un in 
ful attempt to administer the two great fighting sepy. 
ices through a single department, it was but conform. 
ing to the lessons of history, to the accumulated expe. 
rience of civilized peoples, and to the dictates of logic 
Fighting on the sea and fighting on the land have yo 
elements in common, except insofar as they are both 
engaged in the ultimate mission of victory. 
commanders, specialized staffs, particularized training 
and individual supply arrangements must remain as 
essentials for each. I will not attempt to burden yoy 
with a repetition of the manifold arguments along 
this line which have already been advanced. I mere 
wish to emphasize that I give it as my fixed opinio, 
that such an amalgamation as proposed would endap. 
ger victory for the United States in case of war 


Separate 





‘As I understand it, however, the motivation of th. 
proposition is not efficiency but economy. This feature 
of the subject has been discussed for weeks by your 
committee, and by other similar groups at various pe- 
riods during the past decade, yet I challenge anyon 
to show a single major line of operation along which 
important economies could be effected without dan- 
gerously impairing efficiency. The proponents of econ- 
omy have been unable to develop a concrete program 
outlining its factors. The basic hope they have ad 
vanced seems to be built upon the thought that the 
amalgamation will do away with certain overhead ex- 








On the Left—Above: Peace Strength Rifle Company. Replacements for War Strength Company in Rear. 
Battalion Headquarters Company. 

On the Right—Above: Peace Strength Replacements in Line in Rear of Carts. Below: Peace Strength Regimental Headquarters 

(Replacements in Rear Line.) 
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penses. Small and trivial concrete cases have been 
cited of possible overlapping, and from these trivial- 
ities an opinion has been expressed that great econ- 
omies may be accomplished by their elimination. The 
contrary result would obtain. Formation of the great 
organization proposed would not materially lessen the 
necessity or separate logistical, administrative and 
training staffs now existing, but would at once attract 
to itself a group of officers, civil officials, clerks and 
others, which would probably exceed in cost and size 
during the course of time anything that this nation 
has ever experienced. The history of government dem- 
onstrates that the parasitical development of bureauc- 
racy springs from the setting up of superflous echelons 
of control, such as the one proposed. Although I ree- 
ognize the possibility of effecting relatively unimpor- 
tant economies in isolated activities, the ultimate cost 
of this superimposed structure would, in my opinion, 
exceed by millions any economies that could be safely 
effected. The supercabinet officer at its head could 
not fail to be the aequisitor of one of the largest, and 
undoubtedly the most powerful governmental organi- 
zation the United States has ever known. New build- 
ings, new schools for the training of the composite 
soldier-sailor, new staffs, all with their additonal cost, 
would be built up at the top of such a groupment. 
Rather than economy, this amalgamation would, in my 
opinion, represent one of the greatest debauches of 
extravagance that any nation has ever known. 

‘The nations of the world have not all been wrong 
for all time. If it had been advantageous for govern- 
ments to accomplish such organization as is now sug- 
gested, it would have been done decades, or even cen- 
turies ago. The ingenuity of man has never found 
such outlet in any other channel as in that concerning 
war. This bill would run counter to the experience of 
the world. 

‘‘T eannot emphasize too strongly the inadvisability 
of the serious consideration of this change in the face 
of the international situation that now exists. The 
instability, the uncertainty, the loss of morale among 
the combatant forces that would be entailed by acrimo- 
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Right—The Shooting Squad of Company A, 9th Infantry Sitting: (left to right) Cpl. Fish, Sgt. McCann, Cpl. Duggan, Cpl. 
Sorahan, Sgt. Hoffman, 1st Sgt. Abshire. Standing: (left to right) Dawson, Cpl. Pollan, Sgt. Angel, Ament. 

Left—The Baseball, Basketball, Football, Boxing, Horsemanship and Swimming Squads of the 9th Infantry. 
(left to right) Postel, Duggan, Borgfeld, McCann, Richardson, Hurst, Williams, Gauvreau, Stephenson, Teague and Povkovich. 
Middle Row: (left to right) Reid, Sorahan, Taylor, Hoffman, Ideker, McClain, McKinney, Weber, Robinson, Slaughter and Tiley. 
Front Row: (left to right) Locklar, Dominic, Killian, Young, Fountain, Trierschiedt, Finney, Bundy and Brown. 


Rear Row: 


nious discussions along this line, seem to me to be 
fraught with such peril to the government that even 
if everything that were said in favor of this bill by its 
proponents were true, I still would give my most sol- 
emn counsel to suspend action until the world has 
reached a condition of approximate normalcy. 

“I am not going to burden you with a further 
detailed discussion, but this note represents the ep- 
itome of my professional opinion in accordance with 
your verbal request. Pass this bill and every poten- 
tial enemy of the United States will rejoice.”’ 


The 9th Infantry Band 


Dear Colonel: 

If your regiment could get the voice of radio fans 
throughout the United States, regarding the program 
of your regimental band of Sunday, January 17th, I 
am sure millions would exclaim for more. 

Those participating as the colonel, major, lieutenant 
and the lieutenant’s wife, wrapped themselves com- 
pletely around our hearts, assisted by that great 9th 
Infantry Band. 

Your program would have been most wonderful had 
we never heard anything but just that on the air, but 
so much more wonderful because of the comparison 
with the whimpering, snivelling sob stuff in song and 
music that we are subjected to about every time we 
tune in. 

I am sure if it could be put to a vote of the people 
of our country it would be found those who still have 
a backbone would vote to have the army entertain us, 
during their off-duty hours, with real, honest-to-good- 
ness-man-and-woman programs, if we cannot get that 
otherwise, which from all indications seems positively 
impossible. 

My compliments to the erect, square-shouldered, 
deep-chested, straight-limbed, healthy people of the 
army who, it seems, in another quarter of a century, 
will be all we will have left to represent the sturdy, 
hardy race that was. 


- Sincerely yours, 
arry on! 


RicHarpD DRAKE 
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Preparation for Infantry School 


(TH a view to preparing officers to better pursue 
courses for National Guard officers at the 
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mfantry School, the Commandant at that institution 
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Essential 


Subcourse 20-1 Map reading. 

Subeourse 20-3 Weapons and musketry. 

Subecourse 20-5 Combat principles to include the 
platoon. 

Subeourse 30-2 Combat orders, infantry. 


Assistance 


Subeourse 20-4 Scouting and patrolling. 

Subcourse 30-1 Solution of map problems. 

Subcourse 30-3 Offensive combat of small in- 
fantry units. 

Subeourse 30-4 Defensive combat and organiza- 
tion of the ground. 


In publishing the recommendations of the Com- 
mandant the Militia Bureau has not specifically directed 
that officers must have completed the subcourses speci- 
fied but it is expected that officers detailed for the 
courses will have done so. Those who do not, will find 
themselves seriously handicapped in their school work. 





Entries on Efficiency Reports 


NDER paragraph 4 of the Officers’ Efficiency Re- 
port the reporting officer is required to consider 


the officer reported upon ‘‘in comparison with others 
-£.1- 


‘meade? With respect to officers of the National 
as been a question as to whether they 
pared with officers of like grade in the 
or whether the comparison should be 
icers of the National Guard component. 
f the Militia Bureau has had this ques- 
him and the following decision has been 


paration of efficiency reports, command- 
National Guard units should not com- 
cers with Regular Army officers of the 
age, military education, and experience 
10t comparable. All National Guard of- 
je compared with officers of the same 
gth of service in the National Guard, 
i, as far as the experience of the rating 
i, a standard of training and general 
ned by the best National Guard officers 
ade, and having also constantly in mind 
of combat efficiency essential to success 


and Cooks School Details 


ALLY the question of sending officers 

ted men of the National Guard to the 

ooks Schools maintained by the Regular 

tp. 

of military training is not included in 
tne proyéet~of school courses listed by the Chief of 
the Militia Bureau because it involves essentially civil 
rather than military instruction. In the first place 
the school course normally covers a period of three 
months training as a baker or cook and only those men 
who show exceptional promise are given the oppor- 
tunity to continue on with the Mess Sergeant’s course. 
This latter would be the only thing of special value 
to the National Guard. 

The whole course would be spread over a period 
of six months and would not be of a value commen- 
surate with the cost. 

The Chief of the Militia Bureau has not looked with 
favor on National Guardsmen taking these courses 
and the applications have to be returned disapproved. 
There are no funds available without taking them 
from other school projects which are considered more 
essential to the progress of the National Guard service. 

In view of the facts considered here all applications 
for these schools should be stopped at the first office 
of entry and save further correspondence on the sub- 
ject. 
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Preparation for Infantry School 


X7ITH a view to preparing officers to better pursue 

‘he eourses for National Guard officers at the 
infantry School, the Commandant at that institution 
nas had the course examined in connection with the 
revised Army Extension Courses. 

As a result of this survey he has recommended that 
ificers who contemplate attending the Infantry School 
hould complete certain subcourses of the extension 
arses. They are divided into two categories; those 
considered essential for admission to the school, and 
those which will serve to assist the student in the pur- 
suit of the course. These are listed below: 


Fretp Orricer’s COURSE 


Essential 


Subeourse 20-1 Map reading. 

Subecourse 20-5 Combat principles to include the 
platoon. 

Subeourse 30-2 Combat orders, infantry. 

Subeourse 30-3 Offensive combat of infantry, 
small units. 


Assistance 


Subeourse 30-1 Solution of map problems. 

Subeourse 40-1 Tactics and technique of infantry 
in offensive and defensive com- 
bat. 

Subeourse 40-3 Command, staff and logistics, in- 
fantry. 


CompaANy OFFICER’s CoURSE 


Essential 


Subecourse 20-1 Map reading. 

Subcourse 20-3 Weapons and musketry. 

Subcourse 20-5 Combat principles to include the 
platoon. 

Subeourse 30-2 Combat orders, infantry. 


Assistance 


Subeourse 20-4 Scouting and patrolling. 

Subeourse 30-1 Solution of map problems. 

Subeourse 30-3 Offensive combat of small in- 
fantry units. 

Subeourse 30-4 Defensive combat and organiza- 
tion of the ground. 


In publishing the recommendations of the Com- 
mandant the Militia Bureau has not specifically directed 
that officers must have completed the subcourses speci- 
fied but it is expected that officers detailed for the 
courses will have done so. Those who do not, will find 
themselves seriously handicapped in their school work. 





Entries on Efficiency Reports 


NDER paragraph 4 of the Officers’ Efficiency Re- 
port the reporting officer is required to consider 
the officer reported upon ‘‘in comparison with others 
of his grade.’’ With respect to officers of the National 
Guard there has been a question as to whether they 
should be compared with officers of like grade in the 
Regular Army or whether the comparison should be 
confined to officers of the National Guard component. 
The Chief of the Militia Bureau has had this ques- 
tion put up to him and the following decision has been 
rendered : 

**In the preparation of efficiency reports, command- 
ing officers of National Guard units should not com- 
pare their officers with Regular Army officers of the 
same grade, as age, military education, and experience 
are generally not comparable. All National Guard of- 
ficers should be compared with officers of the same 
grade and length of service in the National Guard, 
having in mind, as far as the experience of the rating 
officer permits, a standard of training and general 
efficiency attained by the best National Guard officers 
of the same grade, and having also constantly in mind 
the standard of combat efficiency essential to success 
in battle.’’ 


Bakers and Cooks School Details 


CCASIONALLY the question of sending officers 

and enlisted men of the National Guard to the 
Bakers and Cooks Schools maintained by the Regular 
Army comes up. 

This class of military training is not included in 
the project of school courses listed by the Chief of 
the Militia Bureau because it involves essentially civil 
rather than military instruction. In the first place 
the school course normally covers a period of three 
months training as a baker or cook and only those men 
who show exceptional promise are given the oppor- 
tunity to continue on with the Mess Sergeant’s course. 
This latter would be the only thing of special value 
to the National Guard. 

The whole course would be spread over a period 
of six months and would not be of a value commen- 
surate with the cost. 

The Chief of the Militia Bureau has not looked with 
favor on National Guardsmen taking these courses 
and the applications have to be returned disapproved. 
There are no funds available without taking them 
from other school projects which are considered more 
essential to the progress of the National Guard service. 

In view of the facts considered here all applications 
for these schools should be stopped at the first office 
of entry and save further correspondence on the sub- 
ject. 
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Appleton Memorial Hall 


HE Daniel Appleton Memorial Hall is one of the 
outstanding features of the Seventh Regiment Ar- 


mory in New York City, and was erected in memory 
of that grand old National Guardsman who command- 
ed the famous regiment for so many years. 

Colonel Appleton enlisted as a private in the 7th 





(Photo by Richard Averill Smith, 


The Daniel Appleton Memorial Hall in the Seventh (N. Y) 
Regiment Armory. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


Regiment in 1876, and held all of the noncommissioned 
and commissioned officer grades up to colonel, which 
latter he attained in 1889. He served 27 years in that 
capacity, retiring in 1916. After his death in 1928 
the officers of the regiment prepared a room in the 
armory as a memorial to him. 

The tablet over the fire place carries the dedication. 
The chandeliers are made of real artillery wheels that 
have rolled in the field and were presented by the War 
Department. Each of the chairs are memorials to men 
who have served in the regiment, carrying their names 
and highest rank attained in this organization. Among 
them are the names of many men who rose to fame 
and glory in our various wars; names such as John F. 
O’Ryan, who is here listed as a corporal, and Major 
General Alexander Shaler, and many more. 


Promotion of National Guardsmen 


NE of the outstanding provisions of the new revi- 
sion of Army Regulations 140-10 insofar as the 
National Guard is concerned is that which authorizes 
the normal promotion of warrant officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard who hold appointments in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Heretofore the guards- 
men in this category were not considered eligible for 
promotion to a higher grade in the Reserve Corps, 
and as a consequence many desirable men were 
deterred from enlisting in the National Guard. 
In these cases the soldier must meet all of the re- 
quirements imposed upon them by the provisions of 
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AR 140-5 with respect to professional and 
qualifications and time served in grade. ‘) 
is three years as second lieutenant, four years as first 
lieutenant and five years as captain. The reyin. 
ment of 14 days’ active duty training as a Re: 
Officer has been waived due to the fact that ; 
sidered that service in the National Guard y 
meets the requirement. 

In order to get his promotion the soldier must. jy 
addition, have a certificate of capacity indicating pj. 
professional qualifications. This may be obtaineg 
through the completion of specified subcourses of the 
Army Extension Courses, which have now been epor. 
dinated completely with the subjects included in the 
promotion examinations. There must be a vacaney 
in the Organized Reserve under the Corps Area peace. 
time procurement objective, except in the promotion 
from second to first lieutenant. 

The new arrangement makes service in the Nationa] 
Guard much more attractive to members of the Of. 
cers’ Reserve Corps. It gives them a definite statns 
and insures their opportunities if and when they are 
eligible for it. The only drawback that can be vis. 
ualized is that in case of mobilization the National 
Guardsman would be relieved of his status as such and 
be called to service under his commission in the Reserve 
Corps, and if it happened that he is not ear-marked 
for a war-time vacancy in the National Guard he would 
be lost to that component and an untrained man would 
have to replace him in the ranks. 


IS ¢On- 
re th in 


Unit Target Ranges 


CAPTAIN of a National Guard company down 

in Virginia wanted a home town target range 
for his outfit. Regular procedure was too slow for 
him, so he went ahead with the project and expended 
several hundred dollars of his own funds on it. This 
done, he then made a claim for reimbursement from 
Militia Bureau funds. 

This could not be done. The expenditure of funds 
by any one on a construction project prior to its ap- 
proval by the Secretary of War is not legal and the 
only way a reimbursement could be made is through 
a special act of Congress, authorizing it and making 
the funds available for payment. Anyone who has 
had the experience of engineering such a measure 
through the legislative maze will appreciate at once the 
pitfalls and rough places to be encountered. 

There is a prescribed procedure for effecting gov- 
ernment construction and there are no short cuts in 
it. Those who spend private or organizational funds 
on such projects have little chance for recovering them 
The subject is covered in paragraph 2d, NGR 56 and 
in paragraphs 24 and 55b, NGR 75. These references 
leave no doubt as to the intent of the law and regula- 
tions based upon it. 

Officers who have unit target range projects on hand 
will do well to take the orthodox route laid down in 
NGR 78. It may be a little longer, but there is no 
erack-up at the end of it. 
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sonal Bayonet Qualification 


le . 
Pe de -Y now and then the question of bayonet train- 
} first 


for the members of Infantry units of the 
| Guard comes up. The proposition of regular 
tion has in general been soft-pedaled on ac- 
¢ the fact that so many of the men are not in 
‘eal condition to undertake the qualification 
t i without an extended hardening process for 
» his which there is no time available. , 

. This has been the understood policy. However, in 
order that the matter may be definitely settled, the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau has announced a policy 












































jUire. : 
Serve Nati I 
con. qualific 
than count | 
fit phys 
course 


lined 
the 
coor- 
| the as follows: ; 

“The Militia Bureau does not consider the bayonet 
qualification course necessary in the training of Na- 
tional Guard troops. On account of the strenuous na- 
ture of such course, it is believed that, in the limited 
onal time available for field training, only a few men may 
Of. be prepared physically and otherwise to compete for 
qualification. If National Guard troops are thoroughly 
trained in the basie principles of bayonet combat, they 
will have fulfilled the training requirement in the use 
of this weapon.”’ 
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atus 
are 
Vis- 
onal 
and 
“i Administrative Pay for State 

wuld Detachment 

ald DMINISTRATIVE function pay is not author- 
ized for the officer in charge of the State detach- 
ment. This organization is provided in the National 
Guard organization as an aid to the State authorities 
in handling the affairs of the National Guard and for 
specifie purposes : 

1. To provide officers and enlisted men for admin- 
istrative, sanitary, supply, and transportation purposes 
for the National Guard before and after the organiza- 
tion of the higher tactical units has been completed. 

2. To provide administrative, sanitary, supply, and 
transportation personnel for mobilization and recruit- 
ing purposes for the National Guard in Federal 
service. 

3. To provide administrative, sanitary, supply, and 
transportation personnel for camps of instruction held 
under section 94, National Defense Act, except when 
such camps are of a complete higher tactical unit com- 
prising a staff for administration, sanitation, supply, 
and transportation. 

4. For training National Guard officers and enlisted 
men in time of peace in duties of administration, sani- 
tation, supply, and transportation, or in the technical 
branches, 

The Chief of the Militia Bureau has repeatedly held 
that the detachment cannot be considered as an ‘‘or- 
ganization’’ in the sense of being a company or similar 
unit, and is merely a detachment having only such or- 
ganization as may be given to it locally by the State 
authorities to which it belongs. He has further held 
that there are no administrative functions in connec- 
tion with the detachment which would make it advis- 
able or which would warrant putting it in a class with 
the tactical units of the National Guard, which are all 
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organized in accordance with approved tables of or- 
ganization and equipped as provided for in standard 
equipment tables. 

Based upon the above principles administrative pay 
for an officer in charge of a State detachment has been 
denied and the same application must be made 
throughout the National Guard. 


Good Publicity 


HIS is an example of effective National Guard pub- 

licity put on by the units at Jacksonville, Florida, 
in connection with the annual armory inspection this 
year. 

There was ‘‘open house’’ at the armory during the 
afternoon and evening. The mayor of the city issued 
a proclamation setting aside the day as ‘‘National 
Guard Day’’ and extended an invitation to the citizens 
to visit the armory with a view to witnessing the in- 
spection ceremonies, seeing the exhibits, and getting 
better acquainted with the citizen soldiery of the com- 
munity. 

The newspapers gave liberally of their space, both 
in the news and editorial columns, to the affair. They 
published the program of events in full and expanded 
upon the opportunities of service in the National 
Guard. They included the history of the National 
Guard units and organizations and embodied in it a 
roster of the officers. They ran an article which set 
forth the Federal contributions to the support of the 
National Guard in the city and showed that the total 
amounted to a payroll of more than $100,000 a year. 
In doing this, they compared the National Guard to 
local industries and showed how many of them it would 
take to equal a payroll of a like amount. 


NATIONAL 
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Colonel Chester H. Wilson... the 
265th Coast Artillery Corps, com- 
manded by Lt. Col. M.R. Woodward 
...tnd the crack 124th Motor Trans- 
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Waivers of Age 


ARAGRAPH 23, National Guard Regulations 20, 

sets forth the limitations as to the age of persons 
seeking appointment and federal recognition in the 
National Guard. The limiting ages for original ap- 
pointments are second lieutenant, 32 years; first lieu- 
tenant, 36 years; captain, 40 years; major, 45 years; 
lieutenant colonel, 50 years; colonel, 55 years; and 
brigadier general, 62 years. 

The Militia Bureau has always realized that a strict 
adherence to these age limits might, in individual cases, 
be disadvantageous to the interests of the National 
Guard, and has always taken a liberal attitude in the 
matter in the granting of waivers, where the applicant 
possesses outstanding qualifications and it can be 
shown that he will be of exceptional value in the unit 
or organization in which an appointment is sought. 

The factors included in the above are: 

1. Special technical or other valuable training 
which would be of value to the National Guard. 

2. Prominent standing in the community which 
would serve to promote the interests of the unit or 
organization. This is especially applicable in the or- 
ganization of a new unit to replace another which has 
gone by the boards for one reason or another. 

3. Extensive service during the World War. 

4. Special experience gained in the ranks of the 
National Guard. This is especially applicable to non- 
commissioned officers who have attained the higher 
grades in the National Guard and are above the age 
limits prescribed. To deny them the opportunity for 
promotion to the commisisoned grades would be to re- 
move the incentive for further service in the National 
Guard. 

5. The lack of available qualified applicants for 
the position which is open. 

In general, it is the policy of the Militia Bureau to 
extend federal recognition only to vigorous young men 
in the junior grades of the commissioned officers of 
the National Guard, and waivers for age can only be 
granted in those grades when it is clearly shown that a 
departure would manifestly be for the best interests 
of the National Guard and conform to the reasons for 
waivers as set forth above. 


Enlisting Men for Camp 
EVER in the entire history of the National Guard 
was there such a high attendance at the field 
training camps as that of last summer. Whole regi- 
ments showed up at camp with only a corporal’s guard 
missing from their ranks. 

While this splendid record may be partially attrib- 
uted to the general unemployment situation, that is 
not responsible for all of it. We are getting a better 
class of men in the National Guard—men who are in 
the game for the love of it and who are willing to 
devote their leisure time to doing something useful for 
themselves and for their country. They are in the 
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National Guard to make a place for themsely:s jn ; 
and realize that attendance at armory drill is one of 
the necessary steps towards that goal. 

The Militia Bureau budget contemplates that aboy; 
86 per cent of the allocated strength of the National 
Guard will attend the field training camps. The » 
tendance last summer was well over 90 per cent and 
this places a heavy strain on the purse strings whic) 
are already stretched to the breaking point. 

It is a well-known fact that the old-time idea o 
enlisting a lot of men just before camp prevails in g 
number of outfits. It is also a well-known fact thy 
many of the men so enlisted leave the National Guar; 
as soon as the camp period is over and really rene 
little or no service to the State or to the Nation. Those 
men have had only a limited amount of armory 4drilj 
training and as a consequence they have to be assem. 
bled into a rookie squad while at camp because they 
are not ready to go ahead with the work included in 
the regular camp training schedule. Thus a great dea] 
of the time of selected officers and noncommissioned 
officers must be devoted to them—time that could be 
more profitably be given over to more important ae. 
tivities. 

Many of these recruits are in the service only for 
the board and lodging they are to get during the camp 
and have no intention of rendering any further service. 

In view of all these facts, the question arises as to 
whether or not it is worthwhile enlisting such men in 
a unit. There is a wealth of quality material for the 
ranks of the National Guard and the unit commander 
who is up and doing will seek it out and get it into 
his outfit. He will not fill up his company with a lot 
of men who are dead wood and who he will have to 
rid himself of shortly after camp is over. 





Ammunition Indentification 


N the course of their inspections State Ordnance 
officers find quantities of caliber .30 ammunition 
which has been removed from the original containers. 
This is especially the case with respect to machine gun 
units which return to home stations from the National 
Guard field training camps with a lot of loose or belt- 
filled ammunition. Such practice destroys its identity 
and when the Ordnance Department declares a certain 
lot number unsafe to fire, all of this loose ammunition 
must be included in that which is condemned. 
As a consequence, the National Guard loses much 
ammunition that might be available for target practice. 
The remedy rests in the hands of unit commanders. 
Along towards the conclusion of range and combat fir- 
ing precautions should be taken to prevent removal of 
ammunition from the original containers in excess of 
that which is to be fired during the season. This will 
preserve the identity of that which remains on hand 
and serve to prevent the condemnation of many rounds 
which would otherwise remain available for next year’s 
target practice. 
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IN REPLY 

REFER TO: 

SUBJECT: 
TO: 


Arm or 
Service | 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
WASHINGTON 


AG 062.12 O. R. C. February 4, 1932. 
(11-16-31) Res. C. 
Exemptions for Certificate of Capacity. 


Each Corps Area and Department Commander, and each Chief of Arm or Service. 


1. The following tabulations a and b below are published to assist all concerned in the application of para- 
graphs 40a (1) and 40c, AR 140-5, relative to waivers and exemptions for satisfactory completion of the courses 
for National Guard and Reserve officers at the various special service schools: 

a. Waivers and Exemptions under provisions of paragraph 40a (1), AR 140-5. 





| 


| Grade for promotion to which exemptions 
may be granted in all military knowledge 
and ability qualifications * 

















Course at Service School 








The Air Corps Tactical School—Special Course for National Guard and | 





Air Corps 
dg ee i aes sasithewmad | Major 
Cavalry National Guard and Reserve Troop Officers’ Course .................. | Ist Lieutenant or Captain 
National Guard and Reserve Field Officers’ Course ...... eine aes Major 


Chaplains 


cws Unit Gas Officers’ Course . ee 
Be I WUD aio ios nic cesicc cn cedevocsscusenes .... | Major 
Field Officers’ Course 


Special Course for Battery Officers of the National Guard and Organ. 


C. of E. 


National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course ...................- 


Special Course for Field Officers of the National Guard and Organized 


National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course ...................... 


Captain (School at present is inactive) 


ist Lieutenant or Captain 


reer | None 


Ee a eee eee ere | lst Lieutenant or Captain 


Reserves | Major 


| 1st Lieutenant or Captain 


Field National Guard and Reserve Battery Officers’ Course ...... phankaes | 1st Lieutenant or Captain 


Artillery 


Finance 


Infantry 


Medical 
Department 


National Guard and Reserve Field Officers’ Course ................ 


National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course ........ 


Major 





Ist Lieutenant or Captain 
(Same as Regular Course) 


National Guard and Reserve Company Officers’ Course ............. . | 1st Lieutenant or Captain 
National Guard and Reserve Field Officers’ Course 


The Medical Field Service School. 


| Major 


Ist Lieutenant or Captain 





Field Officers’ Course for National Guard and Reserve Officers ...... | Major 
Se RU Ey 6 6gie akpinl's (See Paragraph b, below) 
Ordnance The Ordnance Field Service School, Officers’ Courses ................ lst Lieutenant or Captain 


Department 
QM Corps 


Signal National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course 





Corps 


National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course at the QM Corps School 


Ist Lieutenant or Captain 


| lst Lieutenant or Captain 
| (Combat classification) 





* Note: The satisfactory completion of one course at the Special Service Schools can be used as a basis for exemption from 


promotion requirements for one grade only. 


b. Waivers and exemptions from military knowledge qualifications which may be given under provisions 
of paragraph 40c, AR 140-5, for the satisfactory completion of certain courses for National Guard and Reserve 
Officers at the special service schools. 











Grade 











¢ Arm or - Military Knowledg 
Attending Service Courses at Service Schoot | Qualifications in which Exemption may be granted. 
Air Corps The Air Corps Technical School: 


Lieutenant 


National Guard and Reserve Officers’ 
Communications Course (1) Air Corps communication 
National Guard and Reserve Officers’| (2) Aerial photography and interpretation of aerial 
| Photographie Course photographs. 
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Grade Arm or - Military Knowledge 
Attending | Service Course at Service School | Qualifications in which Saenntien may be tea 
Captain | C. of E. | National Guard and Reserve Officers’; (1) Training management. 
Course at the Engineer School (2) Organization of the Infantry Division. 
3) Organization of the Engineer Service. 
| (4) Engineer supply. 
Captain | Finance The National Guard and Reserve Officers’| (1) Public funds. 
| Department Course at the Finance School (Same as/| (2) Statement of money accountability. 
Regular Course) 
Lieutenant | Infantry *Tank Course for National Guard and | Tank operations. 
| Reserve Officers at the Infantry School | 
Major | Medical | Advance Course at the Medical Field Serv-| (1) Staff and logistics. 
| Department ice School (2) The medical service of the corps and army. 
| | (3) The medical service of a field force. 
Lieutenant | QM Corps | National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course | (1) Organization of the Quartermaster Corps. 
at the QM Corps Motor Transport School | (2) Organization of the infantry division. 
(3) Highway transport—I. 
| (4) Transportation—Rail. 
(5) Transportation—Water. 
Captain (QM Corps | National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course | (1) Quartermaster depot organization and operatio 
at the QM Corps Motor Transport School motor transport depot. 
(2) Highway transport II. 
(3) Combat orders and the solution of problems. 
(4) Military organization—theater of operations. 
(5) Administration of supply—theater of operations. 
(6) Staff and logistics for the division. 
Captain QM Corps | National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course | (1) Highway transport—lII. 
at the QM Corps School (2) Combat orders and the solution of problems. 
(3) Military organization-theater of operations. 
(4) Administration of supply-theater of operations. 
(5) Staff and logistics for the division. 

' : National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course | (1) Signal communication for all arms and services. 
oo ant ~— . at the Signal School (2) Wire communication—installation, operation and 
than of ™? maintenance. ae ; 
combat (3) Wire communication—testing, plant and traffic, 
classifi- (4) Radio communication—installation, operation and 
cation) maintenance. 

(5) Organization of the Infantry Division. 
(6) Elementary military cryptography. 
(7) Message centers. 
(8) Radio Communication—testing, plant and trafic. 
(9) Combat orders and the solution of problems. 
(10) Training management—methods of teaching indi 
viduals and teams. 
(11) Training management—unit training. 
(If required by par. 6a and 7a of AR 140-38) 
Lieutenant | All The Quartermaster Corps Subsistance School | Part IT. 
——-National Guard and Reserve Officers’| Mess Management of Supply and Mess Management. 
Course 
* Formerly Officers’ Course National Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps, at the Tank School. 
2. a. (1) Each National Guard and Reserve officer, who completes satisfactorily, in a grade below those indicated in 


subparagraph 1 a, the appropriate course listed in that subparagraph, will be furnished by the Commandant of 
the Special Service School with a certificate showing graduation from the course, the grade in which the course 
was taken, and a statement showing that the course taken is considered, under the War Department instructions 
included in subparagraph 1 a above, as a Company officer’s course or as a field officer’s course for the purpos’ 
of waivers and exemptions in accordance with paragraph 40a(1), AR 140-5. If the officer fails to complete the 
entire course, the certificate will show only the grade in which the course was taken, the date completed or 
the last date of attendance, and the individual qualifications listed in appropriate AR 140-22 to 140-38 series, 
which the officer has completed satisfactorily. 

(2) Each National Guard and Reserve officer who attends, in the grade stated in subparagraph 1), an appro- 
priate course listed in that subparagraph will be furnished by the Commandant of the Special Service Schoo! 
with a certificate showing the course taken, date completed or the last date of attendance, and the specific 
military knowledge and ability qualifications listed in the appropriate AR 140-22 to 140-38 series, pertaining 
to promotion to the next grade, which the student has satisfactorily completed. 

(3) <A copy of the certificate issued in accordance with (1) and (2) above, will also be furnished to The Adjutant 
General for transmission to the proper corps area commander, or chief of arm or service. The certificates wil! 
be in addition to the report required by paragraph 5 a (6), AR 600-185. 


b. When a student has been issued a certificate, as provided in (1) or (2) above, such certificate will be used as 4 
basis for exemption under the provisions of paragraphs 40a(1) or 400, AR 140-5. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 


Cc. H. BRIDGES, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 
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THE WAR 


IN THE Air: Being the Story of the Part 
Played in the Great War by the Royal Air Force. 


Vol. I. By H. A. Jones. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, New York. Price $9.00. 


It is a careful and detailed account of the activities 
the British aireraft, and antiaircraft, at home and 
werseas, showing the development of these new 
branches under wartime conditions. 

The campaigns in Africa, the Zeppelin attacks on 
Great Britain, and the operations on the Western 
Front are presented in a clear and interesting manner. 
Also of an instructive nature are the problems of sup- 
ply, administration and training connected with the 
War in the air. 

The volume shows the great advantages of aircraft 
as an offensive arm, and demonstrates with equal clar- 
ity its weakness in defense. As a constant potential 
threat against the enemy, requiring extensive defense 
measures, aircraft were of inestimable value. They 
did much excellent reconnaissance service, and were 
sometimes used to carry messages, for spotting, etc. 
According to the British historian, Mr. H. A. Jones, 
the material damage done by bombing from the air 
was negligible. The most effective defense against the 
bombers was darkness. When the terrain below showed 
no lights the airmen were almost invariably hopelessly 
lost, mistaking rivers, cities and coast lines, for land- 
marks often miles away. The bombs that did hit ob- 
jectives of some importance were dropped under the 
impression that they were hitting something far re- 
moved from the actual target. When the antiaircraft 
defenses of London were so far developed that search- 
lights could illuminate the target, the day of the raid- 
ing Zeppelin was over. 

It was interesting to observe that the most success- 
ful bombing on the Continent was done on the air- 
dromes, which depended for their defense on other 
planes rather than on ground guns and lights. 

Mr. Jones’ volume will be of value to any man con- 
cerned in the defense of his country, and is especially 
recommended to those whose detailed knowledge of 
the actual performance of aircraft in the War is some- 
what limited. 


Mrs. FiscHer’s War, by Henrietta Leslie. 
Mifflin Co. 301 pages. Price $2.50. 


The number of books on the Great War that are con- 
tinuing to appear shows that it has taken at least a 
decade to get the proper perspective on the events of 
those trying and tragic times. Naturally, most of these 
books deal with the experiences and reactions of the 
average fighting man; but there was another great 
army—women who were left at home, and whose war 


Houghton, 
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Ever Been Lost 
With A Good 
Map In Your 
Hand? 


RIDICULOUS ?? 
YOU’D BE SURPRISED! 


Cw 


**More attacks fail from loss of direc- 

tion than from any other cause.”’ In- 

ey Drill Regulations (1918) of the 
. E. F., Part 1, par. 395. 


MAP 
RECONNAISSANCE 


gives all the information 
you need to make or read 
a military map or to inter- 
pret an air photograph. 


Cw 


Its exposition of the subject 
is clear cut and easily 
understandable. 


Cw 


Supply plenty of the practice and 
you can be assured of 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


PRICE 

In Cloth - - ° 

In Flexible, Waterproof 
Leatherette - - 


$1.60, Postpaid 


$1.80, Postpaid 


Your Name Stamped in Gold on Leatherette Binding, 35 cents 
a Copy (one line) or 50 cents (two lines). 


DISCOUNT FOR QUANTITY PURCHASES 
Cw 
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OFFICERS’ GUIDE | 


A Ready Reference Guide for all Components of 
the Army that Speaks Authoritatively on 
the Following Subjects 


The Army as a Career Customs of the Service, Courtesies, Honors 
The Army of the U.S., Military Policy Garrison and Field Service 
War Dept., General Mobilization Plan Foreign Service 
M-Day Natl. Guard, Organized Reserves, 
Pag’ R.O.T.C., C.M.T.C. 
First Commission ; 
Clothing and Equipage aenene Sane 
1 pag Company Management 
Education Mess Management 
Assignment, Promotion, Transfer Road to Success 
Leave, Pay, Allowances Discipline and Leadership 
Finances 


Management of the American Soldier 


An Up-to-Date and Handy Manual for the Officer Who is 
Seeking to Increase His Efficiency 


In handsome Library Binding—Price $2.75, Postpaid 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











ENGRAVING 


CALLING CARDS WEDDING INVITATIONS 
DINNER CARDS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
STATIONERY 


OUR engraving needs can be met no more efficiently and 

inexpensively than by our service, specially designed to 
accommodate the Army. We register, file, protect and hold 
your plate, subject to your instructions. When you want more 
cards, just write or wire us. 


Descriptive style sheet and price list sent on request. 


Pape, 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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wars bear evidence of another kind of battle. Uneer- 
tainty, WOrTY, helpless inaction, poverty, grief and 
srsecution Will try the strongest spirit to the break- 
y point 

, with one of these women that ‘‘Mrs. Fischer’s 

’’ deals; and the author, Henrietta Leslie, suc- 

fy] English novelist and playwright, has told her 
¢ory with so much realism and such a wealth of con- 
jneing detail that the book has become the most widely 
read and discussed of the recent war novels. It was 

, choice of one of the Book-of-the-Month Clubs, and 
is now appearing on the London stage. 

There is nothing light or amusing about ‘‘Mrs. 
Fischer’s War,’’—there couldn’t be. ‘‘It is a study 
the conflict between national sympathies and loyal- 
ties” manifesting itself in a woman’s struggles to love 
and to understand both German Carl, her husband, 
and English John, her son. 

Janet Rivers, English gentlewoman, ‘‘young, lovely, 
friendly and human,’’ marries Carl Fischer, German- 
born expatriate, who had found the ‘‘organized re- 
srictions of his home and Fatherland’’ so unbearable 
that he had eseaped to England before he was old 
enough for his compulsory military service. In time 
he had identified himself so completely with the busi- 
ness and social life of his adopted land that he was 
more English than many an Englishman and his youth 
in Germany was little more than a memory. The mar- 
riage of Carl and Janet is ideally happy, and when 
their son John is eighteen they decide to take a vaca- 
tion trip to Germany. They have barely arrived there 
when the war breaks out and they start home at once 
on a train filled with refugees like themselves. But as 
they approach the frontier Carl’s patriotism for his 
native land asserts itself and he leaves the train while 
Janet is asleep and gives himself up to the German 
military authorities. 

Janet, half-erazed with anxiety over Carl’s disap- 
pearance, reaches home to find herself listed as an 
“enemy alien’’ and Carl suspected of having been a 
German spy. John, English to the core, disowns his 
father, refuses to forgive or understand his mother’s 
loyalty to Carl, changes his name to ‘‘Fisher’’ and 
enlists in the English army. Janet, bereft of both hus- 
band and son, tries to do war work but is hounded out 
of one organization after another and deserted by her 
friends until she is forced to live in total isolation, 
her only companions a faithful servant and a stray dog. 

Finally John writes to his mother that he has seen 
his father in a hospital, frightfully wounded. Not 
long afterward John himself is badly wounded, and at 
the close of the war, shattered in health, he marries 
his nurse and goes with her to her Canadian home, 
“with his young wings clipped and with rancour in 
his heart where love had been.’’ 

Carl, blind and erippled, is permitted to return to 
his devoted wife and to the England he has never 
ceased to love and takes up life again in a land that 
has no friendship to spare for the German Fischers. 
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OF MAGAZINES 


for you and your Company 
Library at a substantial 
DISCOUNT if ordered through 
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Strategy 
The Culmination of Military Art 


x«* * 


DISTINGUISHED corps commander stated, 

“Strategy is a subject appropriate to all 

grades. It possesses endless appeals to 
thoughtful speculation, its possibilities for study 
are inexhaustible. There is no more effective 
way to acquire sound judgment and logical reason- 
ing than a mastery of the enduring elements of 
strategy.” 


x«*x * 


Fundamentals of 


Military Strategy 
By Colonel Oliver P. Robinson, U. S. A. 


discusses strategy from the viewpoint of the 
nine Principles of War and of War Planning. 
A valuable and interesting development is the 
illustration of all important points by historical 
examples. 


Price $3.00, Postpaid 


The Infantry Journal 


1115 17th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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THE RED MAN 


By 
Lt. Col. Jennings C. Wise 


past and present, 


leaders. 


chapter for the soldier. 


500 pages 54 portraits 
Price $5.00, postpaid 


In The New World Drama 


A thrilling account of the Indian in the 


Filled with interesting accounts of mili- 
tary struggles and personalities—the 
part of the Indians in the Revolution— 
the origin of our Regular Army—Little 
Turtle’s defeat of three American 
armies—Tecumseh and his generalship 
—Osceola—Black Hawk—Geronimo— 
Sitting Bull and a score of other great 


The Indians in the World War and their 
effect on our tactics is an invaluable 
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The book closes with Janet guiding Carl on }; 
walk, 

‘*A step here,’’ Janet warned him. 

**Is there, darling? Thank you.’’. . . 

Thus the German Fischers. And the Viea,’ Wife 
coming out of a cottage where she had been on an 
errand of mercy, saw them and quickly crossed to th 
other side of the road. 


S daily 


Sse a4 5 


TASCHENBUCH Der TANKS, by Fritz Heigl. J. F. [¢) 
mann’s Verlag, Munich, Germany. Price 15 . 4 


This is the third edition of this handy compendiyy 
and has been brought to date as much as anything of 
this character can be accomplished, especially when it 
is remembered that War Offices are not prone to pub- 
lish too much regarding improvements in armored yo. 
hicles and tanks. 

The first part is devoted to armored cars, beginning 
in 1900, and states succinctly what has been accom. 
plished since then, including their uses, characteristics. 
transformation of standard vehicles, armor, tires, multi. 
wheel drive, dual control, climbing possibilities, large 
wheel vehicles, such as the ‘‘Pavesi’’ and multiwheel 
chassis, 

This is followed by tanks of the wheel-caterpillar 
type and caterpillar only. The article on caterpillar 
chain is very instructive, as is also the wheel suspension 
The good and bad points of such chains as the Kegresse, 
Nyberg, Kornbeck, Chase, steel-band, Renault, Vickers, 
Carden-Loyd and others are fully stated. 

The chapter on visibility, with periscopes, is very 
good and contains some interesting information. 

This is followed by methods for transmitting con- 
mands within the tank, gun mounts, and finally the 
problem of new designs. 

Quite some space is also given to armored railroad 
trains, their history, construction, ete. 

The tanks employed by, various countries are very 
well described so far as information is available, but 
newer types are principally based on surmises. 

Then follows tank tactics with examples of opera- 
tions during the World War, the latter with armored 
cars used by the Austrian troops in the Balkans. 

The book closes with a table covering the armored 
ears and tanks at present in the service of the various 
countries, including date of adoption, weight, dimen- 
sions, power, speed, armament, armor, gasoline capac 
ity, radius of action and hill-climbing capabilities. 

The book should be in the hands of every one in 
terested in motorization and mechanization. 


t 


LeonarpD Woop, by Herman Hagedorn, two volumes: 
pp. 436, 524. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1931. 
Price $10.00. 


A notable biography of an outstanding America®, 4 
fascinating story of an interesting epoch in our national 
existence. Based upon a wealth of original source ma- 
terial, filled with a mass of hitherto unpublished official 
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d private letters, these two volumes consti- 
.portant American historical document. The 
thor acquitted himself ereditably of an hereulean 
stirring record of an eventful and romantic 
é. encompassed within these volumes is a fitting tri- 
e memory of Leonard Wood. 


Tar Rep MAN IN THE New Worupd Drama, by Jen- 
nings C. Wise.. 592 pages exclusive of appendices ; 
54 illustrations. The W. F. Roberts Co., Washing- 


ton. D. C. $5.00. 


An interesting and absorbing book. 


The prints which form the illustrations of the book 
are. in themselves, of the greatest interest although 
the explanatory descriptions of the events pictured 
re not identified. 

On the title page, the author calls his work, ‘‘ A Poli- 
tieo-Legal Study with A Pagentry of American Indian 
History.’’ The expresison sums up the book very well, 
no matter how unusual the joining of these two aspects 
may seem. 

In the foreword, Colonel Wise outlines his purpose 
f showing that the development of this nation was 
greatly influenced by contact with the Indian tribes, 
and of waking the American conscience and love of 
fair play so that something may be done to save the 
remnant of the once mighty Red Men. 

The author read a great deal in his preparation of 
this work, and his reference footnotes are of great 
value. In later editions, they might well be listed in 
1 bibliography at the end of the book. 

An exhaustive and fascinating story of the origin 
ind pre-Columbian history of the Red Race is given 
in Appendix I (which should be read first) and Chap- 
ters I and IT. 

A comprehensive account follows of the centuries 
f invasion and aggression by the white settlers, and 
if deception and betrayal by the government. A num- 
ber of our presidents, notably Washington and Grant, 
are credited with attempts to halt the process of spolia- 
tion and extermination, but their influence could natu- 
rally be only temporary. 

The efforts of outstanding Indian leaders to pro- 
tect their people by organization, through treaties, and 
by a despairing resort to open resistance, are treated 
with sympathetie understanding. 

Americans may read this book with profit. The sub- 
ject matter is truly a part of our history; and a part 
of which we are amazingly ignorant. 

[t is to be hoped that the author may be successful 
in stimulating an interest in the American Indian, 
and a desire to assist him to better conditions of life. 

Physically, the book is in a form ‘‘easy to read’’ 
though a bit large and heavy for convenient handling. 

Mistakes in spelling abound; errors in dates are fre- 
quent; and there are many sentences of incorrect or 
incomplete construction. 


Book Reviews 





Company Efficiency 
Will Be Increased 


If The Old Sergeant is allowed to advise 
his charges. He tells the soldier how he 
can get along in the Army 
that confronts every man. 





the question 


THE OLD SERGEANT’S 
CONFERENCES 
By Colonel William H. Waldron, U. S. A. 


should be in the hands of every recruit, 
soldier and non-com, It will make them 
better, happier soldiers, It will increase 
the morale and standing of your unit. 

In lots of 10 or more — 75 Cents 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 











Announcing— 


A New Edition of 
Steele’s 


American Campaigns 


The Standard American 
Military History 


HIS military classic, recognized the world over as 

the best source for the study of American battles 

and campaigns, has been republished in a form 
worthy of its excellence. 


Prepared originally for students of the Army Service 
Schools, the first edition was printed by authority of 
the War Department, has since become standard in our 
service, and is used at the General Service Schools, the 
Infantry School, other service schools, and at the U. S. 
Military Academy. 

Specifically, every major campaign from the Colonial 
Wars of 1709 through the Spanish-American War is de- 
scribed in detail and analyzed for its lessons. 

AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS has just been reprinted, 
with a new handsome library binding of black leatherette, 
stamped in gold. The two volumes—731 pages of text 
and 311 maps—will come to you boxed and prepaid. 


Price $10.00 the set. 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Infantry Drill Regulations 


BASIC FIELD MANUAL — VOLUME II 
The Official Text of the War Department 


This new, handy volume takes the place of 21 Training Regulations you 
now need to cover the same ground. It contains 272 pages and 98 illus- 
trations made for this text 


LDR 21 Training 


Regulations 
Cost eee ce $1.60 $2.70 (incl. binder) 
Number of pages .. 272 450 
EE fetal oie Gin G-< 74%x4%2x™% ins. 01%4x6%x1 ins. 
Weight ee 8 oz. 2 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Number of changes 
published ...... None Twenty-five 
PRICES 
{ In blue cloth binding - - $1.60 Postpaid 
In flexible, waterproof leatherette binding, $1.80 Postpaid 


Your name stamped in gold on leatherette binding, 35 cents a copy (1 line) or 
50 cents (2 lines) 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











OF Help to Every Machine-Gunner.. 


CHAPMAN MACHINE GUN PROTRACTOR 


Some Outstanding Advantages: 


Scales: Same as on fire control maps, 1: 
20,000. Coordinate Scale is graduated to 
25 yards. Reading Scale especially con- 
structed for indirect laying (map method) 
problems. Graduations in Yards (issue pro- 
tractor graduated in meters). Protractor 
Scale in mils. 


Parallel Lines: The protractor facilitates 
the drawing of parallel lines quickly and 


accurately. 





Miscellaneous: Made of transparent Pyralin. On its container are printed such extracts from Fire Con- 
trol Tables 1, 2 and 3 as are used in M. G. Problems and necessary data used in fire orders for computing 
Search and Traverse, thus eliminating Fire Control Table pamphlet. 


Price $2.75, Postpaid ® 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
. 
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